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PREFATORY  NOTE 


There  is  no  intention  to  present  in  this  book  the  results  of  independent 
research.  The  purpose  in  writing  it  has  been  to  present  in  brief  and 
summary  form  materials  which  are  at  present  available  only  in  numerous 
and  lengthy  volumes.  The  need  for  compression  has  perhaps  led  to 
abruptness  in  style  and  has  prevented  the  possibility  of  extended  treat- 
ment of  numerous  questions  which  are  referred  to  only  in  passing. 
But  it  is  presumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  internal  history 
of  the  various  European  countries  and  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  supply 
meaning  to  names  and  events  to  which  a  mere  reference  is  here  made. 

Although  numerous  writers  have  presented  relatively  impartial  ac- 
counts of  the  origins  of  the  World  War,  the  statement  of  Professor  S.  B. 
Fay,  in  his  two  volume  work  on  the  Origins  of  the  World  War,  appears 
to  the  present  writer  the  most  impartial  and  scholarly,  and  it  has,  con- 
sequently, been  generally  followed  in  the  present  account  in  so  far  as 
the  present  account  deals  with  the  period  down  to  August  5,  1914. 
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Chapter  I. 


SECRET  ALLIANCES,  DIPLOMATIC  AND  MILITARY. 

In  describing  the  causes  of  the  World  War  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  its  immediate  causes,  that  is,  the  series  of  diplomatic 
exchanges  and  governmental  acts  which  took  place  after  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke  Francis-Ferdinand  on  June  28,  1914,  and  the  more  funda- 
mental underlying  causes  which  reach  far  back  into  the  diplomacy  and 
history  of  Europe.  The  immediate  causes  are  intricately  interwoven 
with  the  underlying  causes.  To  understand  the  former,  some  knowledge 
of  the  latter  is  essential.  Neither  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  underlying  causes. 

Briefly,  the  underlying  causes  were  (1)  the  complex  of  secret  alli- 
ances upon  which  the  alleged  "Balance  of  Power"  rested;  (2)  nation- 
alism: (3)  imperialism;  and  (4)  militarism.  During  and  since  the  war 
many  books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  one  or  another  country  was 
"guilty"  of  having  caused  the  war.  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  have  each  in  turn  been  singled  out  and  each 
has  been  proved  the  chief  instigator.  This  conflict  of  authorities  has 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  these  four  underlying  causes 
the  responsibility  must  be  shared  by  all  the  powers  in  question.  Only 
a  casual  survey  of  the  activity  under  each  of  these  heads  is  necessary  to 
indicate  this  fact. 

To  place  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  "Balance  of  Power"  sys- 
tem upon  a  single  power  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  because  there 
could  be  no  balance  until  all  the  parties  were  engaged.  In  the  matter 
of  nationalism,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  assess  greater  blame 
on  any  one  country.  Pan-Slavism  balanced  Pan-Germanism;  an  un- 
bridled nationalist  press  held  forth  in  France  and  Great  Britain  as  it  did 
in  Germany,  in  Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  in  Serbia.  Questions  of 
national  honor  and  national  prestige  caused  heart-burnings  in  each 
country.    It  will  be  intimated  below  that  the  Entente  powers  were  at 
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least  no  less  imperialistic  than  were  the  Central  powers.  On  the  score 
of  militarism,  Germany  is  usually  (in  this  country)  severely  indicted. 
Undoubtedly  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  was  militaristic.  But  can 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  British  navy  was  an  engine  of 
pacifism?  And  can  one  overlook  the  fact  that  the  standing  army  of 
Bussia  in  July,  1914,  was  greater  numerically  than  was  that  of  Germany? 
or  that  the  standing  army  of  France,  with  the  smaller  population,  was 
greater  than  that  of  Germany,  with  the  larger  population?  Nor  can 
one  maintain  that  Germany  "started  it,"  without  doing  violence  to  the 
memory  of  two  Napoleons,  to  two  hundred  years  of  British  naval 
supremacy,  and  to  the  military  exploits  of  numerous  Tsars.  Geographic 
position  accounts  in  large  measure  for  her  militarism.  Germany  was 
wedged  between  two  countries  each  of  which  believed,  as  she  herself  did, 
that  a  powerful  military  establishment  was  the  best  insurance  against 
international  dangers.  The  tremendous  preponderance  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  coalition  opposing  her  justified  as  defensive,  in  her 
estimation,  any  sacrifice  she  could  make  to  add  to  her  military  and 
naval  establishments. 

The  so-called  "Balance  of  Power"  existing  in  Europe  in  1914  was 
not  an  equilibrium  between  the  known  strength,  whether  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  psychological,  or  what  not,  of  one  group  of  powers  as 
opposed  to  the  known  strength  of  the  other  coalition.  No  measure  ex- 
isted, or  does  now,  to  determine  even  approximately  the  diverse  forces 
which  in  their  sum  constitute  "national  strength."  The  "balance,"  there- 
fore, had  its  being  only  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  made  up  the 
various  governments.  If  they  believed  that  the  combined  strength  of 
the  powers  in  the  opposing  coalition  was  equal  to  the  strength  of  their 
own  coalition,  they  would  be  unwilling  to  venture  a  trial  by  war.  Such 
a  system  might,  therefore,  in  a  static  world,  prevent  war.-  But  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  difficulties  were  inevitable.  If  a  power  in  one 
group  added  to  its  strength,  whether  by  the  accident  of  a  high  birth 
rate,  by  its  commercial  development,  by  its  imperialist  success  in  acquir- 
ing colonies  or  concessions,  or  by  increasing  its  armed  forces,  the  powers 
of  the  opposing  coalition  considered  it  imperative  to  make  at  least 
equivalent  additions  to  their  own  strength.  But  since  there  existed  no 
measure  for  determining  exactly  the  equivalence  of  the  additions  of 
strength  to  either  side,  disputes  were  bound  to  arise  over  the  question  of 
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whether  a  change  in  the  status  quo  was  a  "disturbance  of  the  balance" 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  other  side  to  demand  "compensation" 
or  a  "rectification"  of  the  balance  which  had  been  previously  disturbed. 
Honest  men  could  well  differ  in  their  interpretations.  Patriotic  men, 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  countries,  could  scarcely  avoid  con- 
flicting interpretations. 

But,  whatever  the  merits  or  failings  of  a  balance  of  power  system, 
it  was  such  a  system  which  obtained  in  Europe  in  1914.  Since  its  basis 
was  in  treaties,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  history  and  terms  of  those 
in  effect  in  the  summer  of  1911.  In  general,  the  alignment  of  forces  by 
treaty  was  between  the  Triple  Alliance,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy  as  opposed  to  the  Triple  Entente,  France,  Kussia,  and  Great 
Britain.  This  alignment,  however,  did  not  spring  into  being  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  but  developed  gradually  during  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Among  the  complex  of  treaties  and  agreements  which  later  constituted 
the  balance  of  power,  the  earliest  treaty  to  be  concluded  was  the  treaty 
of  Dual  Alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Bismarck's  policy. 

Drawn  up  in  1879,  this  treaty  was  the  handiwork  of  Bismarck, 
called  into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  his  policies.  After  the  series  of 
wars  from  which  the  unified  German  Empire  emerged,  Bismarck  desired 
peace  and  the  assurance  that  the  status  quo  would  not  be  disturbed.  But 
since  the  status  quo  included  the  possession  by  Germany  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, he  knew  that  he  might  confidently  count  upon  the  continued  hos- 
tility of  France.  A  war  with  France  alone  he  did  not  fear,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  coalition  between  France  and  Austria-Hungary  or  Russia  or 
both  did  cause  him  great  uneasiness.  His  marked  acts  of  friendliness 
towards  Russia  prior  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  his  lenient  treat- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war  had  helped  to 
keep  Austria  and  Russia  neutral  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  After 
that  war  he  directed  his  policy  toward  the  isolation  of  France  and  the 
strengthening  of  Germany  against  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  coalition. 
Both  objects  could  be  attained  at  the  same  time  if  Germany  drew  to 
herself  the  powers  which  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  enter  into  a 
coalition  with  France.    His  diplomacy  was  successful  almost  immedi- 
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ately,  for  in  1872  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary 
were  brought  together  to  form  the  Three  Emperors'  League.  This  league, 
formalized  in  1873  by  a  written  agreement  between  the  three  powers 
and  by  a  military  convention  between  Russia  and  Germany,  was  intended 
to  uphold  the  monarchical  principle,  to  oppose  conservatism  to  rising 
international  socialism,  to  preserve  peace  and  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Friction  develops. 

Although  the  harmony  of  the  League  was  somewhat  ruffled  in  1875 
by  the  Russian  Minister  Gorchakov's  pompous  "defense"  of  France 
against  a  pretended  preventive  war  by  Germany,  supposed  to  be  waged 
upon  France  because  she  was  recovering  too  rapidly  from  the  effects  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  it  was  from  the  other  partner  in  the  League 
that  serious  difficulties  arose.  Austria  sought  to  restore  her  prestige, 
lost  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  by  extending  her  political  ascendency 
in  the  Balkans.  In  doing  so,  her  imperialism  collided  with  Russian 
ambitions.  The  rising  conflict  of  interests  between  Austria  and  Russia 
became  more  sharply  defined  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877-78.  In  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the  European  Concert 
attempted  to  settle  questions  raised  by  that  war.  Bismarck,  the  host  of 
the  Congress,  tried  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  between  his  allies,  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  the  difficult  settlement.  But  when  the  Congress  deprived 
Russia  of  some  of  the  spoils  of  war,  the  wrath  of  Pan-Slavism  was  visited 
upon  Bismarck,  the  "honest  broker,"  as  well  as  upon  Austria.  Feeling 
in  Russia  ran  high  and  her  hostility  to  Germany  and  Austria  reached  a 
climax  in  1879  when  Russian  troops  were  concentrated  on  her  German 
and  Austrian  frontiers. 

German-Austrian  Dual  Alliance  1879-1918. 

Although  many  reasons  militated  temporarily  against  a  coalition 
between  autocratic  Russia  and  republican  France,  Bismarck  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  cohesive  force  of  aggressive  Pan-Slavism  and  French 
revanche  in  uniting  those  countries  in  hostility  to  Germany.  He  therefore 
hastened  to  strengthen  Germany's  position  in  the  event  of  such  a  coali- 
tion.   Disregarding  the  obstinate  opposition  of  William  I,  he  pushed 
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forward  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1879  with 
Austria-Hungary.  That  country  found  the  threatening  nature  of  Rus- 
sian hostility  a  sufficient  reason  for  welcoming  a  strong  ally.  In  its 
preamble  the  treaty  was  described  as  "an  alliance  of  peace  and  mutual 
defense."   Its  chief  provisions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Should  one  signatory  be  attacked  by  Russia,  the  other 
is  bound  to  come  to  its  defense. 

2.  Should  a  signatory  be  attacked  by  a  power  other  than 
Russia,  the  other  is  bound  to  maintain  at  least  benevolent 
neutrality;  but  if  Russia  supports  the  attacking  power,  the 
other  should  aid. 

3.  The  existence  and  provisions  of  the  treaty  should  be 
secret,  except  if  Russian  armaments  prove  menacing,  then  she 
may  be  informed  that  the  signatories  must  consider  an  attack 
on  either  as  directed  against  both. 

The  purely  defensive  character  which  Bismarck  intended  to  impart 
to  this  treaty  was  illustrated  subsequently  on  numerous  occasions  when 
he  warned  Austria  that  Germany  would  not  fight  to  support  Austrian 
aggression  in  the  Balkans.  The  treaty  was  renewed  and  prolonged  in 
1883,  and  1902,  practically  without  change.  It  was  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  that  Germany  felt  herself  obligated  to  support 
Austria  in  the  1911  crisis. 

Renewal  of  Three  Emperors'  League  1881-87. 

But  though  he  thus  insured  himself  against  Russia's  hostility.  '5is- 
marck  did  not  despair  of  restoring  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  W  hen 
it  became  apparent  in  Russia  that  her  threatening  attitude  had  thrown 
Germany  and  Austria  into  each  other's  arms  and  when  a  change  in 
personnel  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had  removed 
the  hostile  Gortchakov,  manifestations  of  Russian  irritation  subsided. 
Bismarck  then  seized  the  opportunity  to  press  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Three  Emperors'  League.  The  success  of  his  efforts  was  soon  signalized 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  very  secret  agreement  between  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia  in  June,  1881.  On  this  occasion  Bismarck  attempted  to  fore- 
stall the  clash  of  interests  in  the  Balkans  between  Russia  and  Austria 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  earlier  understanding  by  marking  out 


what  were  practically  spheres  of  influence  in  European  Turkey :  Russia 
to  possess  predominance  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Eastern  Balkans,  Austria 
to  confine  herself  to  Serbia  and  the  Western  Balkans. 

While  the  great  Eastern  European  powers  were  thus  making  agree- 
ments which  gave  their  diplomacy  added  authority  in  the  counsels  of 
Europe,  Italy  found  herself  isolated  and  left  out  of  account  by  the  Great 
Powers.  To  her  north  lay  an  Italia  Irredenta,  in  her  breast  burned  im- 
perialist ambitions  toward  the  Balkans  and  North  Africa,  she  was  dis- 
trustful of  French  clericalism  and  colonial  ambitions,  and  she  could 
boast  of  little  prestige  in  Europe.  French  troops  had  prevented  her 
from  seizing  Borne  until  the  Franco-Prussian  war  had  recalled  them. 
Thereafter,  France  had  embarked  upon  an  aggressive  colonial  policy 
with  the  active  encouragement  of  Bismarck.  Bismarck  had  encouraged 
French  imperialism  because  he  considered  colonies  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset  and  he  wished  to  see  France  expend  her  energies  outside  Europe, 
especially  since  he  recognized  the  inevitability  of  conflicts  between 
French,  British,  and  Italian  imperialisms.  Such  conflicts  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  either  of  the  other  countries  joining  France  in  a  hostile 
combination  against  Germany.  In  1881,  France,  without  previously 
warning  Italy,  now  seized  Tunis,  a  cherished  object  of  Italian  imperial 
ambition.  Patriots  in  Italy  waxed  indignant,  ministers  fell,  thrones 
trembled,  and  hostility  to  France  grew  bitter.  A  new  orientation  of 
Italian  policy  was  determined  upon,  and  Bismarck  was  soon  petitioned 
to  admit  Italy  into  the  Austro-German  alliance. 

Triple  Alliance  1882-1915. 

Bismarck  held  Italy  in  low  esteem  because  of  her  military  weakness 
and  her  shifting  diplomacy,  but  he  preferred  to  see  her  bound  to  Germany 
rather  than  see  her  fall  into  the  arms  of  France.  He  therefore  sent 
the  petitioners  to  Vienna,  informing  them  that  "the  key  to  Berlin  lies 
in  Vienna."  But  it  was  only  after  difficult  negotiations  in  Vienna,  where 
irredentist  agitation  had  caused  irritation,  that  the  terms  of  a  triple 
alliance  were  finally  drawn  up  in  1882.  Since  our  interest  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  treaty  centers  in  its  relation  to  the  1914  crisis,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  consider  its  original  provisions  or  its  various  modifications 
in  its  successive  renewals  in  1887,  1891,  1902,  and  1912.   The  preamble 
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of  the  original  treaty  described  its  purpose  as  being  intended  to  "increase 
the  guaranties  of  general  peace,"  "to  fortify  the  monarchical  principle," 
and  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  "the  social  and  political  order."  It 
was  "conservative  and  defensive"  in  character.  In  its  various  renewals 
an  increasing  attention  was  given  to  questions  concerning  the  disposition 
of  Balkan  and  North  African  territory.  The  treaty  that  was  in  effect  in 
1914,  the  renewed  treaty  of  1912,  was  described  in  its  preamble  as  being 
intended  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  political,  social,  and  monarchi- 
cal benefits  derived  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  Its  provisions  were  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  signatories  will  enter  no  alliance  directed  against 
any  one  of  their  states,  and  will  mutually  exchange  ideas  on 
political  and  economic  questions  and  give  mutual  support  within 
the  limits  of  individual  interests. 

2.  In  case  Italy  is  attacked  by  France  without  direct 
provocation,  the  other  signatories  are  bound  to  give  full  assist- 
ance; in  case  Germany  is  attacked  by  France  without  direct 
provocation,  Italy  is  bound  to  give  full  assistance. 

3.  If  one  or  two  signatories  are  attacked  by  two  or  more 
Great  Powers  without  provocation,  the  casus  foederis  arises  for 
all. 

4.  If  a  non-signatory  Great  Power  is  attacked  by  a  signa- 
tory in  defense  of  its  threatened  security,  others  are  bound  to 
observe  benevolent  neutrality,  but  may  join  the  signatory  if 
they  see  fit. 

5.  Exchange  of  counsel  will  be  had  in  case  of  the  threat 
of  any  of  the  enumerated  circumstances,  and  no  separate  peace 
be  signed  in  case  of  common  participation  in  war. 

6.  As  regards  Germany  and  Italy,  the  territorial  status 
quo  in  the  Orient  will  be  maintained,  and  any  threat  of  dis- 
advantageous modification  there  will  be  communicated. 

7.  As  regards  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  the  status  quo 
in  the  Orient  will  be  maintained,  and,  if  impossible,  neither 
shall  take  any  advantage  except  as  based  on  previous  agree- 
ment and  on  reciprocal  compensation. 

8.  The  signatories  reserve  their  freedom  of  action  as  re- 
gards Egypt. 
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9.  Germany  and  Italy  will  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  Tunisia;  if  that  is  impossible, 
Germany  will  support  Italy  in  any  occupation  thereof  in  the 
interest  of  "equilibrium  and  of  legitimate  compensation." 

10.  Should  France  attempt  to  extend  her  occupation  under 
any  form  in  the  North  African  territories,  and  Italy  feel  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures  either  in  North 
Africa  or  even  in  France  proper,  "the  state  of  war  which  would 
thereby  ensue  between  Italy  and  France"  would  contribute  the 
casus  foederis  for  Germany  against  France. 

11.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  common  war  against  France, 
Italy  should  seek  to  extend  her  territory  in  Europe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  Germany  will  not  oppose. 

12.  Contents  of  the  treaty  will  be  kept  secret. 

Additional  protocols  defined  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  expressed  the 
desirability  of  bringing  about  the  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  articles 
relating  to  Mediterranean  questions,  and  also  declared  in  continued 
operation  a  special  agreement  between  Austria  and  Italy  which  pro- 
vided for  the  status  quo,  or  autonomy,  or  reciprocal  compensation  in 
the  Balkans. 

This  treaty  did  not  supplant  or  modify  the  Dual  Alliance  between 
Austria  and  Germany.  Each  treaty  had  its  separate  existence  and  each 
was  in  force  in  1914.  In  its  original  form  in  1882  and  in  its  subsequent 
renewals  Italy  undoubtedly  gained  the  greater  advantage.  In  1882  Bis- 
marck was  willing  to  accord  Italy  the  advantage  in  order  to  keep  France 
in  quarantine  and  at  subsequent  renewals  Germany  had  to  pay  a  high 
price  to  prevent  her  own  isolation.  From  the  Dual  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  it  will  be  seen  what  the  signatories  thought  they  had  to 
fear.  Austria  and  Germany  sought  support  against  an  attack  by  Russia. 
Germany  and  Italy  sought  support  against  an  attack  by  France. 
Germany  was  ready  to  support  Italy  not  only  in  case  of  a  direct  attack 
upon  her  by  France,  but  also  in  case  French  aggrandisement  in  North- 
ern Africa  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  and  provoked  an  attack  by 
Italy  upon  France.  In  addition,  Austria  and  Italy  attempted  to  restrain 
each  other  from  aggrandisement  in  the  Balkans  Avithout  reciprocal 
compensation.  Articles  3,  1,  and  7  are  especially  important  in  their 
bearing  on  the  1914  crisis. 
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Serbia  and  Rumania  join  1881, 1883. 

Bismarck  now  had  insured  himself  against  attack  from  both  sides. 
The  Triple  Alliance  removed  the  possibility  of  Austria  or  Italy  joining 
France  in  an  attack  upon  Germany.  The  Three  Emperors'  League  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  Eussian  support  to  France.  France  could  not 
now  lightly  challenge  the  settlement  of  1871.  To  make  insurance  doubly 
sure,  Bismarck  now  completed  his  "league  of  peace"  by  furthering  the 
negotiation  of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria  and  Serbia  in 
1881,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  Rumania  in  the  Triple  Alliance  group  by 
a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Rumania  in  1883  to  which  Germany  and 
Italy  later  adhered.  The  Rumanian  treaty  was  still  nominally  in  force 
in  1914. 

Re-Insurance  Treaty  1887-1890. 

The  League  of  Three  Emperors  survived  one  renewal,  in  1884.  In 
1887,  its  next  renewal  date,  Tsar  Alexander  III  was  greatly  irritated 
over  Austria's  aggressive  policy  in  the  Balkans.  Thoroughly  distrustful 
of  her,  he  refused  to  sanction  the  continuation  of  the  treaty.  Bismarck 
was  anxious  for  its  renewal  because  at  this  moment  the  popularity  of 
the  chauvinistic  adventurer,  Boulanger,  was  reaching  its  height  in 
France.  But  the  Tsar  persisted  in  his  refusal  in  spite  of  Bismarck's 
persuasive  efforts.  So  that,  when  the  Tsar's  Ambassador,  Shuvalov, 
proposed  instead  a  Russo-German  treaty,  Bismarck  eagerly  welcomed 
the  proposal.  He  revealed  to  Shuvalov  the  text  of  the  Austro-German 
Dual  Alliance  and  with  him  worked  out  the  formula  of  the  Russo- 
German  Re-Insurance  Treaty  of  1887.  It  provided  that  if  one  of  the  sig- 
natories found  itself  at  war  with  a  third  Great  Power,  the  other  would 
maintain  benevolent  neutrality,  except  in  the  case  of  a  war  against  Aus- 
tria or  France  resulting  from  an  attack  by  one  of  the  signatories.  Russia 
was  thus  immobilized  if  France  attacked  Germany,  but  not  if  Germany 
attacked  France.  Germany  was  free  to  fulfill  her  obligation  to  Austria 
if  Russia  attacked  Austria,  but  it  Austria  attacked  Russia,  Germany  had 
no  obligation  to  Austria  and  could  fulfill  her  obligation  to  Russia  to 
remain  neutral.  This  treaty  reveals  again  Bismarck's  determination  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  after  1871.  Germany  was  a  "satiated"  state. 
She  had  no  intention  of  attacking  France,  but  merely  sought  insurance 


against  attack.  Germany  needed  time  to  digest  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to 
complete  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  The  treaty  reveals  also  Bis- 
marck's intention  not  to  support  Austria  in  an  aggressive  policy  in  the 
Balkans  which  might  lead  to  an  Austro-Kussian  war. 

Germany  chooses  Austria. 

So  long  as  Bismarck  remained  Chancellor,  the  difficult  task  of 
maintaining  friendly  alliances  with  two  mutually  hostile  powers  was 
carried  on  with  success.  Shortly  after  he  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Ke-insurance  treaty  came  up  for  settle- 
ment. Although  the  young  William  II  personally  desired  its  renewal, 
his  new  Chancellor,  Caprivi,  and  the  important  members  of  the  Foreign 
Office  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  urgent  requests  from  Russia  for  its 
renewal.  William  II  had  begun  on  his  "New  Course"  which  included 
plans  for  naval  expansion,  a  colonial  policy,  and  a  new  orientation  of 
German  policy  which  subsequently  developed  into  the  "Drang  nach 
Osten."  Also,  at  the  moment,  a  number  of  disputes  irritated  the  surface 
of  Russo-German  relations.  In  addition,  Austro-Russian  relations  had 
become  increasingly  strained  and  bade  fair  to  become  more  so.  To  the 
German  Foreign  Office  it  appeared  necessary  to  choose  one  of  her  allies 
or  the  other  in  order  to  avoid  complications  and  embarrassment.  To 
choose  Russia  would  probably  lead  to  an  orientation  hostile  to  Austria 
and  Great  Britain,  which,  together  with  the  constant  of  European 
polities,  French  hostility  to  Germany,  opened  the  possibility  of  a  formid- 
able coalition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  choose  Austria  would  possibly 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Franco-Russian  engagement  but  Great  Britain 
would  still  be  hostile  to  Russia  and  to  French  imperialism,  especially 
if  the  parties  to  such  an  engagement  took  courage  from  their  co-operation 
and  embarked  on  aggressively  imperialist  policies.  Over  loud  protesta- 
tions from  Bismarck  in  retirement,  the  choice  was  made  for  Austria 
alone.  The  Re- Insurance  Treaty  was  allowed  to  expire.  Bismarck 
complained  bitterly  that  the  wire  to  Russia  had  been  allowed  to  break 
down. 

On  her  part,  Russia  now  found  herself  isolated.  Many  voices  were 
raised  to  demand  a  new  orientation  of  Russian  policy.  The  Tsar  disliked 
French  republicanism  and  feared  that  the  instability  of  the  French 
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Cabinet  would  prevent  adherence  by  the  French  government  to  any 
lasting  foreign  policy.  The  Pan-Slavs,  however,  loudly  demanded  an 
understanding  with  France. 

Russian-French  Overtures. 

When  the  Boulanger  crisis  was  reaching  its  height  in  1887,  Germany 
requested  an  explanation  from  France  for  her  increase  of  troops  on 
her  Eastern  frontier  and  at  the  same  time  herself  recalled  75,000  reserv- 
ists to  the  colors.  Russia  thereupon  intervened  and  intimated  that  she 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  if  hostilities  broke  out.  The  restraining 
effect  of  this  action  pointed  the  way  to  greater  co-operation.  In  the 
following  year  the  Schnaebele  crisis,  over  the  arrest  of  a  French  officer 
while  he  was  on  German  soil  at  the  invitation  of  German  officials,  em- 
phasized again  the  extent  of  French  isolation  and  her  need  for  support. 
Until  1SS8  Russia  had  been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  German  financial 
markets  for  the  flotation  of  her  loans.  In  that  year,  however,  access  to 
German  markets  was  closed  to  her  in  retaliation  for  a  ukase  whose  effect 
was  to  dispossess  many  German  landholders  in  Russia.  Russia  there- 
upon turned  to  France  for  the  flotation  of  a  number  of  large  loans. 
French  response  was  enthusiastic  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  Tsar. 
During  1888-89  loans  amounting  to  approximately  three  billion  francs 
were  raised  in  France.  French  enthusiasm  assumed  an  equally  practical 
turn  in  1889  when  the  French  government  agreed  to  manufacture  500,000 
rifles  for  Russia  and  at  the  same  time  gave  valuable  technical  aid  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  in  the  process  of  mobilizing  armies.  Other 
events  occurred  which  helped  to  persuade  the  Tsar.  The  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  publicly  announced  in  1891.  An  Anglo-German 
treaty  in  1890,  providing  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany  in 
return  for  the  transfer  of  certain  African  claims  to  Great  Britain,  was 
followed  by  exchanges  of  courtesies  and  visits  between  those  govern- 
ments. To  the  Tsar,  this  foreshadowed  an  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Triple  Alliance  which  boded  no  good  to  an  isolated 
Russia.  He  therefore  listened  more  attentively  to  French  proposals  for 
an  understanding  and  finally  gave  public  evidence  of  his  conversion 
by  his  cordial  reception  of  the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt  in  1891.  During 
its  visit,  his  cordiality  extended  even  to  lifting  the  ban  (if  only  tern- 


porarily)  against  publicly  playing  the  revolutionary  Marseillaise  within 
the  confines  of  his  Empire. 

Franco-Russian  Entente  1890-1917. 

But  before  the  understanding  thus  signalized  could  be  formulated 
into  a  written  agreement,  difficulties  intervened.  The  Kussian  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  recovering  Alsace-Lorraine  for  France  or  to  gratify  French  revanche. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unwilling  to  fight  Great  Britain  in  sup- 
port of  Russian  Asiatic  and  Turkish  ambitions.  The  solution  finally 
reached  after  trying  negotiations  was  the  conclusion  of  a  vague  agree- 
ment which  left  these  questions  unsettled.   It  was  agreed  that 

1.  In  order  to  define  and  consecrate  the  Entente  Cordiale 
which  unites  them,  the  two  Governments  declare  that  they  will 
confer  on  every  question  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the  general 
peace. 

2.  Should  peace  actually  be  in  danger,  especially  if  one  of 
them  is  threatened  by  aggression,  they  agree  to  concert  measures. 

Franco-Russian  Military  Convention  1891^-1911. 

The  French  government  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  so  general  a 
statement.  It  pressed  for  a  more  explicit  agreement  which  would  give 
direction  to  and  lend  weight  to  this  diplomatic  accord.  But  the  Tsar 
was  hesitant  and  dilatory  and  it  was  not  until  January,  1894,  that  he 
gave  his  consent  to  the  agreement  which  France  so  eagerly  sought.  A 
military  convention  was  then  concluded  which  declared: 

France  and  Russia  being  animated  by  a  common  desire  to 
preserve  peace,  and  having  no  other  aim  than  to  be  ready  for 
a  defensive  war  provoked  against  either  of  them  by  an  attack 
of  the  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  If  France  is  attacked  by  Germany,  or  by  Italy  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  Russia  shall  employ  all  her  forces  to  com- 
bat Germany. 

If  Russia  is  attacked  by  Germany,  or  by  Austria  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  France  shall  employ  all  her  forces  to  com- 
bat Germany. 
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2.  In  case  the  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  any  of  its 
members,  should  mobilize,  France  and  Russia,  at  the  first 
indication  of  the  event  and  without  the  need  of  preliminary 
accord,  shall  immediately  and  simultaneously  mobilize  all  their 
forces  and  transport  them  as  near  to  the  frontiers  as  possible. 

3.  The  forces  to  be  employed  against  Germany  will  be, 
on  the  part  of  France,  1,300,000  men;  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
700,000  to  800,000  men.  These  forces  will  engage  with  all  their 
might,  so  that  Germany  will  have  to  fight  at  the  same  time  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west. 

4.  The  Staffs  of  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  co- 
operate at  all  times  in  preparing  and  facilitating  the  execution 
of  the  above  measures.  They  shall  communicate  in  time  of 
peace  all  information  regarding  the  armies  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance which  comes  to  their  knowledge.  The  ways  and  means 
of  corresponding  in  time  of  war  shall  be  studied  and  arranged 
in  advance. 

5.  France  and  Russia  shall  not  conclude  peace  separately. 

6.  The  present  convention  shall  have  the  same  duration 
as  the  Triple  Alliance. 

7.  All  the  clauses  enumerated  above  shall  be  kept  rigor- 
ously secret. 

In  1899  this  convention  was  modified  in  Article  6  to  the  effect  that 
the  convention  should  remain  operative  "as  long  as  the  diplomatic 
accord"  continued  between  the  two  countries.  This  modification  was 
agreed  upon  because  of  the  fear  that  the  anticipated  dissolution  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  would  also  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance.  Since  a 
peaceful  dissolution  of  that  Empire  seemed  improbable,  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  might  prove  helpful  just  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  expired  under  its  original  form. 

This  alliance  was  essentially  defensive  in  its  origin  and  early  his- 
tory. Even  though  it  was  understood  between  the  allies  that  mobiliza- 
tion of  their  forces  was  the  equivalent  of  the  actual  opening  of  hostili- 
ties, Article  2  was  not  to  become  operative  until  German  mobilization 
had  been  ordered.  The  extremely  flexible  nature  of  the  earlier  political 
agreement  was  modified  by  this  military  convention  which  limits  the  an- 
ticipated disturbances  of  peace  under  which  the  treaty  comes  into 
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operation  to  those  caused  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  fact  that  a  treaty 
of  alliance  existed  between  the  two  countries  was  publicly  announced 
by  the  French  Premier  in  1895,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not 
published  until  1918.  Even  the  French  Parliament,  when  it  declared 
war  upon  Germany  in  1914,  did  not  fully  know  the  exact  nature  of  the 
obligations  which  the  French  government  had  assumed  toward  Russia. 

France  and  Russia  were  now  no  longer  isolated  and  instead  of  Ger- 
man hegemony  on  the  Continent  there  now  came  into  being  a  balance 
of  power.  And  though  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  made  it  possible  for 
those  countries  to  assert  themselves  more  forcefully  in  European  diplo- 
macy, Germany,  Avho  at  first  merely  suspected  the  existence  of  the  alii- 
ance,  displayed  no  great  apprehension  when  her  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. In  fact,  immediately  after  the  balance  had  come  into  being, 
evidences  of  tension  in  Continental  politics  became  less  apparent.  French 
fear  of  a  German  attack  was  now  mitigated  and  Germany  counted  upon 
the  moderating  influence  of  Russia  to  prevent  a  French  war  of  revanche. 
In  addition,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  each  had  an  interest  in  block- 
ing British  imperialism  and  on  several  occasions  the  Dual  Alliance  and 
the  Triple  Alliance  moved  together  to  that  end.  The  Kaiser  frequently 
put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  two  alliances  be  merged  into  a  Con- 
tinental League,  to  assure  European  peace  and  to  hold  Great  Britain  in 
check,  but  France  was  not  yet  ready  thus  to  give  a  final  sanction  to 
Germany's  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Kaiser's  efforts  proved 
abortive. 

So  long  as  there  was  an  approximation  of  equilibrium  between 
the  Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  neither  combination  would 
dare  to  risk  disturbing  it  by  force.  But  as  the  situation  became  more 
clearly  defined,  and  as  the  coalitions  began  to  find  themselves  ranged  in 
opposition  to  each  other  by  reason  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  their 
members,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  task  of  the  diplomat 
was  to  strengthen  his  own  coalition  and  to  weaken  the  opposing  coalition. 
Hence,  the  goal  of  diplomacy  was  to  recruit  new  members  into  one  group 
and  to  win  away  the  members  of  the  opposing  group.  In  addition,  it 
now  became  increasingly  important  for  each  group  to  prevent  an  oppos- 
ing power  from  securing  an  imperialist  gain  without  adequate  "com- 
pensation" to  itself. 
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France  wins  over  Italy. 

For  a  short  while  after  the  formation  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
there  appeared  to  be  an  approximation  of  equilibrium  between  the 
two  coalitions.    But  in  the  diplomatic  competition  between  them,  the 
Franco-Russian  coalition  scored  the  first  important  advantage.  Parlia- 
mentary changes  in  Italy  in  1896  had  brought  into  power  the  Franco- 
phil Eudini  as  Premier.    His  policy  was  directed  toward  rapproche- 
ment with  France  as  a  means  of  acquiring  Tripoli,  an  objective  toward 
which  the  Triple  Alliance  had  shown  no  fervor.    Evidences  of  this  new 
orientation  soon  became  apparent.    A  Franco-Italian  convention  in 
1896  virtually  recognized  French  control  in  Tunis  in  return  for  com- 
mercial privileges  accorded  Italy.   A  commercial  treaty  in  1899  put  an 
end  to  a  long  tariff  war  between  the  two  countries.    An  agreement  in 
1900  recognized  Morocco  as  a  French  sphere  and  Tripoli  as  an  Italian 
sphere  of  interest.    Exchanges  of  visits  and  courtesies  in  1900-01  em- 
phasized the  growing  accord  between  the  two  countries.    Finally,  while 
carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1902, 
Italy  at  the  same  time  entertained  proposals  from  Delcasse  in  France 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Italian  agreement  in  November, 
1902.    Its  provisions  were  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  terms 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  had  just  been  renewed : 

In  case  either  signatory  should  be  the  object  of  a  direct 
or  indirect  aggression  by  one  or  more  Powers,  the  other  will 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  same  shall  hold  good  in  case  either  "as  a  result  of  a 
direct  provocation,  should  find  herself  compelled,  in  defense 
of  her  honor  or  security,  to  take  the  initiative  of  a  declaration 
of  Avar." 

Each  shall  previously  communicate  its  intentions  to  the 
other  to  determine  whether  direct  provocation  existed. 

Mutual  assurance  was  given  that  no  military  obligation  in 
disagreement  with  this  declaration  existed  or  would  be  con- 
tracted. 

The  existence  and  terms  of  the  agreement  were  to  be  secret. 

In  subsequent  discussions,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  informed 
France  as  to  the  type  of  "direct  provocation"  which  would  be  considered 
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a  proper  ground  for  Italian  neutrality  if  France  were  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  declaring  war,  indicating  the  Scknaebele  incident  and  the  Ems 
telegram.  Practically  this  meant  that  Italy  would  fulfil  her  obligations 
to  that  alliance  which  promised  the  greater  advantages  when  a  crisis 
arose,  and  that  the  diplomatic  isolation  of  Germany  was  now  under 
way.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  published  until  1918,  but  a 
visit  of  the  President  of  France  to  Rome  in  1904  made  public  the 
fact  that  an  understanding  had  been  reached  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Misgivings  were  expressed  in  Germany  but  since  the  terms,  if 
not  the  existence,  of  the  agreement  were  unknown  hope  survived  that 
no  permanent  change  in  the  orientation  of  Italian  policy  had  taken  place. 

British  Isolation. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  Great  Britain, 
alone  of  the  great  powers  in  Europe,  remained  diplomatically  isolated. 
She  had  traditionally  pursued  a  policy  of  aloofness  from  Continental 
combinations,  intervening  only  when  her  interests,  particularly  her 
maritime  supremacy  or  the  control  of  the  Channel,  were  involved.  At 
this  time  her  foreign  policy  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  Her  im- 
perialism had  repeatedly  clashed  with  that  of  France  and  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe.  The  Fashoda  incident  in  1898,  involv- 
ing rival  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war,  averted  only  by 
France's  submission  on  all  points.  The  unmistakable  hostility  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Boer  War,  the  ominous 
advance  of  the  Russian  "steam-roller"  in  Manchuria,  Persia,  and  Afghan- 
istan, the  German  Drang  nach  Osten  as  evidenced  by  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way project,  all  revealed  the  weakness  and  danger  of  continued  isola- 
tion. Above  all,  Germany  began  in  1898  to  build  a  powerful  navy  and 
the  Kaiser,  with  characteristic  flourishes,  painted  a  glowing  picture  of 
Germany's  maritime  future. 

Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  1902-1921. 

Growing  uneasiness  led  to  the  conviction  that  a  policy  of  isolation 
was  no  longer  tenable  in  a  world  of  alliances.  The  British  Colonial 
Minister,  Chamberlain,  therefore  undertook  to  sound  out  possible  allies. 
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Feelers  ventured  toward  Russia  met  with  an  unsympathetic  response. 
At  an  earlier  date,  Bismarck  had  on  several  occasions  sounded  Great 
Britain  on  the  possibilities  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance,  but  at  that 
time  the  British  government  had  been  unwilling  to  abandon  its  policy 
of  isolation.  Now  Chamberlain  revived  the  suggestion  and  made  a  num- 
ber of  advances  to  Germany.  But  Berlin  was  unsympathetic,  fearing 
that  Germany  would  be  called  upon  to  pull  British  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  while  obtaining  no  equivalent  benefit  for  herself.  In  addition,  some 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  including  the  Prime  Minister,  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  Chamberlain's  action.  There  was  a  power,  however, 
which  shared  Britain's  hostility  to  Russian  aggression  in  China  and  to 
it  Chamberlain  now  turned  and  concluded  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
in  1902.  This  provided  for  a  mutual  engagement  to  maintain  neutrality 
if  one  were  attacked  in  the  Far  East  b}r  a  single  power,  but  if  one  were 
attacked  by  two  powers,  the  other  was  to  come  to  its  assistance.  In  1905 
this  treaty  was  renewed  for  ten  years  and  modified  to  the  effect  that  each 
should  give  assistance  if  the  other  were  attacked  whether  by  one  or  more 
powers. 

Anglo-French  Entente  190Jf. 

In  1S98  while  the  Fashoda  incident  was  reaching  a  critical  stage, 
Parliamentary  changes  in  France  brought  Theophile  Delcasse  into  office 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He,  according  to  Professor  Hayes,  "hated 
Germany  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  French  nationalist,  and  repudiated  every 
suggestion  of  a  possible  Franco-German  rapprochement  so  long  as  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  held  by  Germany."  He  remained  in  office  until  1905,  long 
enough  to  completely  change  the  direction  of  French  foreign  policy.  He 
immediately  recognized  the  fact  that  Anglo-French  hostility  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  But  his  first  task  upon  coming  into 
office  was  formidable,  for  France  and  Great  Britain  were  drifting  rapidly 
towards  war  over  Fashoda.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  a 
few  shreds  of  national  honor  from  the  affair,  Delcasse  settled  it  by  sub- 
mitting completely  to  Great  Britain  on  all  points.  He  then  set  about 
the  more  painstaking  undertaking  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
that  country.  By  treaties  in  1898  and  1899  several  outstanding  points 
of  imperialist  rivalry  were  settled.  But  French  public  opinion  was  diffi- 
cult to  appease  after  Fashoda  and  the  French  attitude  during  the  Boer 
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war  did  not  incline  British  public  opinion  towards  France.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Edward  VII  in  1901,  however,  Delcasse's  task  was  made 
easier  because  that  monarch  was  strongly  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  a  Franco-British  rapprochement.  Germany  also,  by  two  great  navy 
laws,  in  1898  and  1900,  helped  to  persuade  the  British  government  to 
abandon  her  policy  of  isolation.  A  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Paris  and 
a  return  visit  by  President  Loubet  in  1903  signalized  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  two  countries.  Conversations  initiated  then  resulted  finally 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  conventions  in  1904.  These  political  con- 
ventions were  not  treaties  of  alliance  but  were  merely  imperialist  bar- 
gains between  the  two  countries.  One  convention  settled  the  long-stand- 
ing dispute  regarding  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  France  surrendering 
rights  she  had  there  in  return  for  14,000  square  miles  of  territory  in 
Africa.  Another  convention  provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  con- 
cerning Siain,  Madagascar,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  A  third  convention 
contained  a  public  declaration  by  which  France  recognized  Great 
Britain's  ascendency  in  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  recognized  France's 
position  in  Morocco.  Secret  clauses  concerning  Morocco  contained  an 
article  which  divided  that  country  into  French  and  Spanish  spheres,  to 
be  operative  "whenever  the  Sultan  ceased  to  exercise  authority  over  it." 
The  public  clauses  of  these  treaties  were  known  immediately.  The  sec- 
ret clauses  concerning  the  partition  of  Morocco  were  not  published 
until  1911. 

Morocco  within  France's  reach. 

The  recognition  of  French  ascendency  in  Morocco  by  Great  Britain 
greatly  strengthened  France's  position  there.  Italy  had  already  been 
bought  oil'  in  1901'.  Delcassc  now  turned  his  attention  to  satisfying 
Spanish  claims  by  a  secret  treaty  in  1904  which  followed  the  delimita- 
tion of  spheres  bet  ween  Prance  and  Spain  indicated  in  the  secret  clauses 
of  the  Anglo-French  treaty.  But  Delcasse  took  no  steps  to  satisfy  an- 
other country  which  felt  that  it  had  a  right  to  be  heard  if  there  was  to 
be  a  change  in  the  status  of  Morocco.  Germany  had  no  political  preten- 
sions toward  Morocco  but  had  commercial  interests  of  some  importance 
which  she  feared  would  be  seriously  impaired  should  France  take  com- 
plete control  of  that  country,  and  she  had  been  one  of  thirteen  signa- 
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tories  to  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880  which  had  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  commercial  "open  door"  for  Morocco.  After  the  public 
announcement  of  the  Franco-British  convention  whereby  Great  Britain 
had  given  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  Germany  expected  advances 
from  France  to  gain  Germany's  consent  to  the  forward  policy  that  was 
now  anticipated.  When  such  advances  were  not  forthcoming,  the 
German  Chancellor,  Biilow,  maintained  an  ominous  silence  and  watch- 
fully awaited  developments.  Events  favored  Germany.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  of  1904-05  placed  France  in  a  very  difficult  diplomatic 
position.  Her  ally,  Russia,  was  being  decisively  beaten  by  Japan,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain.  And  with  Great  Britain,  France  had  just  con- 
cluded an  entente.  If  Germany  assumed  an  unyielding  attitude,  she 
might  succeed  in  splitting  wide  open  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  or  the 
Anglo-French  entente,  or,  at  the  worst,  administer  a  severe  humiliation 
to  France. 

The  Kaiser  at  Tangier  1905. 

Intrigue  and  counter  intrigue  followed  in  Morocco  during  1901-05 
until  a  group  of  demands  were  made  by  France  upon  the  Sultan  which 
to  Germany  appeared  to  indicate  a  French  intention  to  set  up  a  pro- 
tectorate. To  Germany  this  seemed  something  of  a  departure  from  the 
policy  contemplated  by  the  Anglo-French  convention  as  published.  Biilow 
therefore  decided  that  a  continuation  of  his  waiting  policy  would  be 
fatal  to  German  interests.  He  thereupon  prevailed  upon  the  unwilling 
and  protesting  Kaiser  to  visit  the  Moroccan  port  of  Tangier.  In  March, 
1905,  the  Ivaiser  appeared  there  and  in  his  speeches  pointedly  referred 
to  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  Germany's  determination  to  maintain  her  own  rights  under 
the  "open  door"'  provision  of  the  Madrid  Convention.  This  action  was 
followed  within  a  few  weeks  b\'  an  invitation  to  the  powers  from  the 
Sultan,  drawn  up  at  Germany's  instigation,  to  hold  a  conference  of  the 
powers  signatory  to  the  Madrid  Convention  in  order  to  determine  the 
future  of  Morocco. 

France  yields. 

To  this  proposal  Delcasse  was  unyieldingly  opposed.  But  Biilow 
was  equally  determined  to  force  France  to  recognize  Germany's  right  to 
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be  heard  in  the  matter  of  Morocco's  disposal.  German  insistence  backed 
by  threats  of  armed  force  revealed  to  the  French  Cabinet  that  it  had  to 
choose  between  dropping  the  Germanophobe  Delcass6  or  going  to  war. 
Since  Russia  was  sadly  disorganized  as  a  result  of  war  and  revolution, 
and  since  the  "British  navy  did  not  run  on  wheels"  and  therefore  could 
not  defend  Paris,  the  Cabinet  chose  to  drop  Delcasse.  After  further 
bickering  between  France  and  Germany  over  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Conference  was  to  proceed  and  after  Eoosevelt  had  given  France  assur- 
ance of  American  friendliness  in  the  conference  if  France  would  agree 
to  accept  the  conference  proposal,  France  reluctantly  submitted. 
Germany  had  now  won  a  diplomatic  victory  in  forcing  France  to  yield 
to  her  demand,  but  her  success  in  the  conference  itself,  which  was  held 
at  Algeciras  in  1906,  fell  short  of  her  expectations.  The  principle  of 
the  economic  "open  door"  was  nominally  reaffirmed  but  the  conference 
gave  to  France  and  Spain  the  important  privilege  of  training  and  con- 
trolling the  Moroccan  police. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  decisions  of  the  Conference,  larger  con- 
sequences, affecting  general  European  politics,  flowed  from  the  crisis. 
Germany  had  added  to  her  prestige  by  having  her  way  with  France.  But 
in  the  Conference,  Italy,  with  one  foot  in  each  of  the  opposing  camps, 
had  given  less  than  complete  support  to  Germany.  And  Germany  now 
began  (o  recognize  the  fact  that  she  had  in  Austria  her  only  thoroughly 
dependable  ally.  Her  diplomatic  isolation  had  progressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain  had  supported  France  thoroughly,  and  those  two 
countries  were  consequently  drawn  closer  together  in  common  antagon- 
ism to  Germany.  If  another  indication  of  the  necessity  to  strengthen 
her  alliances  was  needed  by  France,  she  had  it  in  the  humiliation  she 
was  forced  to  accept  at  Germany's  hands.  To  be  sure,  in  this  case  she 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  her  humiliation  upon  herself, 
since  it  was  she  who  attempted  by  unilateral  action  to  alter  the  status 
of  Morocco  which  had  been  determined  by  international  treaty,  whereas 
Germany  had  been  able  to  rest  upon  her  rights  under  that  treaty.  But 
French  bitterness  and  chagrin  were  not  lessened  by  such  reflections. 

While  Biilow  was  thus  seeking  by  indirection  to  break  up  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  the  Kaiser  approached  the  matter  directly.  He  had 
since  his  accession  maintained  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  Tsar 
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through  a  personal  correspondence,  the  interesting  "Willy-Nicky"  let- 
ters. One  of  the  cherished  objects  of  his  ambition  was  to  draw  Russia 
closer  to  Germany.  After  the  Tsar  had  embarked  upon  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war,  that  monarch  found  himself  in  a  sea  of  difficulties.  The 
benevolence  of  British  neutrality  was  reserved  for  Japan.  And  though 
the  British  government  maintained  an  officially  correct  attitude,  British 
public  opinion  favored  Japan,  the  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Disputes  over 
the  coaling  of  his  warships  and  his  impotency  in  the  face  of  British  naval 
supremacy  greatly  irritated  the  Tsar.  The  Dogger  Bank  affair,  involving 
the  firing  upon  British  fishing  vessels  by  a  Russian  warship,  led  to  anti- 
Russian  demonstrations  in  Great  Britain.  The  Kaiser  now  seized  the 
opportunity  to  further  his  project.  In  numerous  ways  he  gave  aid  to 
Russia,  going  almost  to  the  point  of  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
At  the  same  time,  he  continually  pointed  out  to  the  Tsar  unfriendly 
acts  committed  by  Great  Britain.  He  pointed  with  scorn  to  the  failure 
of  the  Tsar's  ally,  France,  to  give  Russia  effective  support  during  the 
war.  Now  that  France  had  allied  herself  with  his  bitter  rival,  Great 
Britain,  the  Tsar  could  hope  to  achieve  little  from  a  continuance  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance. 

Bjorko  Pact  1905. 

In  his  irritation  at  Great  Britain,  the  Tsar  momentarily  was  atten- 
tive. The  Kaiser  now  hastened  to  urge  him  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
a  country  whose  loyalty  could  be  depended  upon.  In  a  personal  com- 
munication, the  Kaiser  included  the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  Germany.  But  in  the  draft  there  was  included  the  provision 
that  "the  two  allies,  in  case  of  need,  will  also  act  in  concert  to  remind 
France  of  her  obligations  under  the  Franco-Russian  treaty."  This  meant 
that  because  of  the  defensive  character  of  that  treaty,  Russia  was  not 
to  countenance  any  French  attempt  to  recover  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
Tsar  returned  the  draft  unsigned,  declaring  that  he  would  have  to  consult 
his  ally  before  accepting  it.  To  this  the  Kaiser  objected  because  he 
confidently  anticipated  a  French  veto.  He  persisted,  nevertheless,  and 
in  the  following  year,  1905,  while  on  a  cruise  in  northern  waters,  he 
arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Tsar  at  Bjorko  and  there  exercised  his 
personal  ascendency  over  the  Tsar,  prevailing  upon  him  to  sign  a  treaty 


of  alliance  whereby  each  country  promised  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  if  it  were  attacked  by  any  European  state.  Russia  was  later  to 
inform  France  of  the  alliance  and  invite  her  to  join  it.  The  Kaiser's 
elation  was  great  but  it  was  also  short  lived,  for,  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  informed  by  the  Tsar  that  the  Tsar's  advisers  would  not 
consent  to  such  an  agreement. 

And  thus  both  of  Germany's  efforts  to  strengthen  her  coalition  and 
to  weaken  the  opposing  group  met  with  no  success.  The  Moroccan 
crisis  had  had  the  opposite  effect  of  causing  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  draw  more  closely  together.  And  Eussia,  instead  of  being  drawn 
away  from  the  opposing  group,  was  now  about  to  bind  herself  more 
tightly  to  it.  The  outcome  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  gratifying 
to  Great  Britain  in  that  it  revealed  Russia's  weakness  and  because  it 
was  followed  by  a  semblance,  even  though  only  temporary,  of  liberal 
reform  in  Russia  as  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Duma. 
France  now  tactfully  exercised  her  good  offices  to  bring  about  a  rap- 
prochement between  her  two  allies.  Progress  Avas  recorded  when 
the  British  government  in  11)00  permitted  British  participation  in  a 
Russian  loan  floated  in  Paris,  a  step  without  precedent  since  the  Crimean 
War.  Jn  the  same  year,  Izvolski  became  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  he  directed  his  policy  toward  an  Anglo-Russian  understand- 
ing. Since  there  was  good  will  on  both  sides,  a  settlement  was  rapidly 
readied. 

Inglo-Russian  Convention  1907. 

Their  entente  was  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of 
1907  which  was  made  up  of  imperialisi  bargains  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Three  treaties  were  signed.  One  provided  for  the  partition  of 
Persia  into  three  spheres,  the  southern  to  be  under  British  influence,  the 
northern  under  Russian  influence,  and  (lie  middle  to  be  neutral  ground. 
By  the  second  treaty,  Russia  recognized  Great  Britain's  paramount 
position  in  Afghanistan,  and,  in  return,  Great  Britain  promised  not  to 
change  the  political  status  of  that  country.  By  a  third,  both  agreed  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Tibet. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  convention  there  now  came  into  being 
the  Triple  Entente.    I ' alike  the  Triple  Alliance,  there  was  in  the  Triple 
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Entente  no  single  treaty  which  bound  all  the  members  to  a  specified 
course  of  action  in  the  event  of  anticipated  contingencies.  As  between 
France  and  Russia,  the  Dual  Alliance  did  bind  its  signatories  to  mutual 
support  in  case  Germany  attacked  either.  But  in  the  Anglo-French  and 
Anglo-Russian  conventions  there  is  ho  engagement  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  come  to  the  defense  of  France  or  Russia  in  case  of  war.  To 
be  sure,  the  treaties  were  not  defensive,  but  their  aggressive  nature  was 
directed  toward  defenseless  countries.  They  were,  rather,  the  outward 
and  visible  (though  not  all  of  the  Anglo-French  Morocco  treaty  was 
visible)  sign  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  the  cordial  understanding,  which 
existed  between  the  three  governments.  With  the  great  causes  of  friction 
between  the  various  countries  removed,  they  could  now  move  forward 
together  in  diplomatic  accord.  If  they  were  unitedly  (o  undertake  a 
predetermined  policy,  their  authority  in  European  diplomacy  would  be 
well-nigh  irresistible.  But  though  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
differences  which  had  been  settled  are,  perhaps,  an  index  to  the  keenness 
of  the  desire  of  the  signatories  to  oppose  the  Triple  Alliance  with  an 
effective  counterweight,  not  all  causes  of  friction  had  been  entirely 
removed.  Britain  still  kept  "her  hands  free,"  that  is,  she  had  assumed 
no  obligation  to  act  in  a  specified  way  in  a  future  European  crisis.  And 
this  partial  aloofness  was  a  matter  of  cardinal  importance  in  determining 
the  diplomacy  of  the  various  governments  in  the  series  of  crises  which 
preceded  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  1914  crisis. 

Japan  joins  Entente  1907. 

Great  Britain's  entry  into  the  Triple  Entente  brought  with  it  the 
inclusion  of  her  ally,  Japan,  virtually  as  a  fourth  member.  Russia  was 
now  constrained  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  recent,  victorious 
enemy.  Again  the  compelling  force  of  a  single  minded  determination 
led  to  a  rapid  sinking  of  differences  and  an  almost  indecently  hasty 
burial  of  post-war  bitterness  between  those  two  countries.  In  1907  an 
agreement  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan  which  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East.  A  similar  treaty, 
between  France  and  Japan,  was  also  concluded  in  the  same  year. 

The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  were  thus  of  a  nominally 
defensive  nature  as  regards  each  other.    But  to  Germany  the  sudden 
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sinking  of  differences  between  France  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  assumed  something  of  the  proportions  of  a  plot.  Her 
almost  complete  diplomatic  isolation  had  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  her  estimation,  the  earlier  equilibrium  had  been  altered  to  her  grave 
disadvantage  and  she  now  began  to  cry  out  against  her  "encirclement 
by  an  iron  ring."  But,  whatever  the  basis  for  them,  her  suspicions  were 
effective  in  convincing  her  that  her  own  safety  was  vitally  bound  up 
with  the  continued  existence  of  a  strong  Austrian  Empire  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Dual  Alliance  was  unquestioned.  And  the  year  1907  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  in  European  politics. 
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Chapter  II. 


TRIPLE  ENTENTE  AGAINST  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

As  Professor  Fay  points  out  in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  origins 
of  the  World  War,  several  tendencies  characterized  the  period  between 
1907-1914:  both  alliances  tended  to  be  transformed  from  their  original 
defensive  character,  each  side  feeling  itself  compelled  to  support  its 
allies  in  more  adventurous  policies  than  the  originators  of  the  alliances 
had  intended  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  defection  by  one  of 
its  members ;  Germany's  attempts  to  strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance  were 
less  successful  than  were  equivalent  efforts  by  the  Triple  Entente,  Italy's 
defection  becoming  more  pronounced  as  time  went  on ;  numerous  sources 
of  friction  existed  between  the  various  members  of  the  respective  al- 
liances, which  tended  toward  suspicion  by  the  other  members  of  an 
alliance  when  one  of  its  members  attempted  to  settle  outstanding  disputes 
with  a  member  of  the  opposing  coalition,  and  in  this  way  the  settlement 
of  war-breeding  disputes  was  seriously  impeded;  a  vicious  circle  of  in- 
creasing armaments  led  to  greater  fear  and  hostility,  which  in  turn  led 
to  greater  armaments  and  greater  fear. 

Casablanca  1908. 

As  the  antagonism  between  the  coalitions  became  more  cleai-ly 
defined,  diplomacy  became  more  fevered  and  a  period  of  rapidly  re- 
curring crises  intervened  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  The  Algeciras 
Conference  had  brought  no  settlement  of  Moroccan  difficulties.  Internal 
strife  and  outrages  against  foreigners  led  to  the  dispatch  of  French  troops 
to  that  country  in  1907.  In  190S  three  German  deserters  from  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  escape  from  Casablanca  to 
a  German  steamer  with  the  aid  of  the  German  consul  and  of  a  German 
agency  organized  to  promote  and  aid  such  desertions.  The  German 
government  demanded  the  release  of  the  three  Germans  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  port  authorities  for  their  rough  treatment  of  German  citizens 
in  effecting  the  capture.  France  refused  to  heed  either  demand.  Biilow 
thereupon  threatened  to  recall  the  German  Ambassador  to  France.  Na- 
tionalist feeling  ran  high  in  both  countries.  But,  whereas  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  promised  their  support  to  France  and  made  possible  an 
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unyielding  attitude  on  her  part,  Austria  counselled  moderation  to  Ger- 
many. Biilow  therefore  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged defeat  by  acquiescing  in  the  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  That  body,  characteristically,  censured  both 
sides,  but  justified  the  Trench  authorities  in  their  seizure  of  the  deserters. 

Morocco  Pact  1909. 

In  1908,  when  Austria's  sudden  action  in  annexing  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina had  precipitated  a  particularly  severe  and  lasting  crisis,  Ger- 
many sought  to  placate  France  lest  that  country  be  too  ardent  in  its 
support  of  Russia  during  the  crisis.  She  did  so  by  initiating  negotia- 
tions for  a  Franco-German  agreement  concerning  Morocco  which  quickly 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  Morocco  Pact  of  1909. 
In  the  agreement,  which  was  highly  favorable  to  France,  Germany 
reaffirmed  her  political  disinterestedness  and  France  agreed  to  put  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  German  economic  undertakings.  German  and 
French  promoters  co-operated  in  several  exploitation  schemes  during  the 
the  following  years.  But  the  condition  of  anarchy  in  Morocco  grew 
steadily  worse  until  in  1911  France  felt  compelled  to  send  a  military 
expedition  to  Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco.  The  Bosnian  crisis  had  now 
been  settled  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  Germany's 
tone  could  now  be  less  conciliatory.  She  had  looked  askance  at  French 
activity  in  Morocco  where  France  had  used  her  control  over  the  police 
and  the  notation  of  loans  as  means  to  extend  her  political  control. 
This  forward  policy,  culminating  in  the  column  to  Fez,  appeared  to 
Germany  merely  the  preliminaries  to  the  establishment  of  a  French 
protectorate  in  Morocco.  Germany  therefore  protested  immediately  and 
vigorously  (o  the  presence  of  the  French  military  expedition  in  Morocco 
as  in  violation  of  the  Algeciras  Act. 

The  Panther  at  Agadir  1911. 

The  Kaiser  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  considered  this  a  proper 
moment  to  settle  the  question  of  Morocco  permanently.  Morocco  seemed 
lost  to  Germany  under  any  circumstances  and  German  claims  to  "com- 
pensation'' so  carelessly  overlooked  in  the  earlier  agreements  which 
France  had  made  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Italy,  might  now  be 
advanced.    Moving  swiftly  and  without  previous  warning,  Germany  dis- 
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patched  the  gunboat  Panther  to  Agadir  "to  protect  her  interests."  At 
the  same  time  she  announced  that  her  action  was  merely  the  counter- 
part of  French  action  and  that  her  protective  activity  Avould  last  only 
so  long  as  the  Fez  expedition  remained  in  Morocco.  To  the  French 
government  the  Panther's  spring  was  an  announcement  that  discussion 
was  now  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  German  compensation. 
Secret  conversations  soon  revealed  the  excessive  nature  of  German  de- 
mands. Kiderlen,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  indicated  that  Ger- 
many would  be  content  with  the  whole  of  the  French  Congo.  Even 
the  Kaiser  considered  this  excessive  and  ordered  Kiderlen  to  offer  some 
rather  valueless  German  African  territory  in  addition  to  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco  in  exchange  for  the  Congo  in  order  to  make  the  transaction 
more  acceptable  to  France. 

British  prestige  involved. 

But  while  conversations  between  France  and  Germany  were  pro- 
ceeding haltingly,  a  contribution  to  international  ill-will  was  thrown  in 
from  another  source.  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  had  become 
nervous  over  the  possibility  that  Germany  might  remain  at  Agadir  and 
establish  a  naval  base  there  or  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco. 
Germany  had  not  revealed  the  real  nature  of  her  ambitions  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  unfortunate,  because  the  disposition  of  the  Congo 
did  not  greatly  trouble  that  country,  whereas  Germany's  acquisition  of 
a  possible  naval  base  did.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  a  request 
for  an  explanation  which  he  had  made  to  Germany,  Grey  now  authorized 
Lloyd  George  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  Britain's  intention  to 
be  heard  in  the  matter.  In  his  famous  Mansion  House  speech  of  July 
21,  1911,  Lloyd  George  declared, 

"I  believe  it  is  essential  in  the  highest  interests,  not  merely 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  world,  that  Britain  should  at  all 
hazards  maintain  her  prestige  amongst  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
world  ...  I  would  make  great  sacrificies  to  preserve  peace.  I 
conceive  that  nothing  would  justify  a  disturbance  of  inter- 
national good-will  except  questions  of  the  gravest  national 
moment.  But  if  a  situation  were  to  be  forced  upon  us  in  which 
peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  surrender  of  the  urea! 
and  beneficent  position  Britain  has  won  by  centuries  of  heroism 
and  achievement,  by  allowing  Britain  to  be  treated,  where  her 
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interests  were  vitally  affected,  as  if  she  were  of  no  account  in 
the  Cabinet  of  nations,  then  I  say  emphatically  that  peace  at 
that  price  would  be  a  humiliation  intolerable  for  a  great  coun- 
try like  ours  to  endure." 

This  threat  caused  an  outburst  of  popular  wrath  in  Germany.  But 
it  had  another  effect  in  causing  a  moderation  of  German  demands.  After 
further  difficult  negotiations  a  Franco-German  agreement  was  reached 
in  October,  1911,  which  substantially  followed  the  Kaiser's  instructions. 
Morocco  became  a  French  protectorate  in  1912  and  Germany  took  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  Congo,  turning  over  to  France  the 
North  Cameroon  and  most  of  Togoland.  Nationalist  sentiment  in  each 
country  was  enraged  because  of  the  poor  bargains  the  respective  govern- 
ments had  made  and  feeling  between  the  two  countries  remained  bitter. 
In  Germany  Lloyd  George's  threat  was  considered  as  an  indication 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  willing  to  go  to  war  to  thwart  German 
colonial  and  commercial  ambitions.  International  hostility  had  not  had 
time  to  subside  before  another  crisis  had  arisen  to  add  to  its  proportions. 
But  the  immediate  protagonists  in  this  case  were  not  France  and  Ger- 
many but  Austria  and  Russia. 

For  the  purposes  of  convenience,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
treat  separately  the  periodic  European  crises  resulting  from  Franco- 
German  relations,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  those 
there  occurred  during  the  same  period  of  time  a  series  of  crises  resulting 
from  Austro-Russian  relations.  European  diplomatic  history  between 
190T)  and  1914  is  a  mosaic  of  these  recurrent  outbreaks.  Their  cumula- 
tive effect  upon  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  upon  the  public  opinions  in 
the  various  countries  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  prevalence  of 
international  suspicion  and  fear,  of  violent  chauvinism,  and  of  exag- 
gerated militarism,  which  characterized  Europe  in  1914. 

The  Balkan  question  "put  on  ice,"  1897-1907. 

The  lines  of  conflict  between  Austria  and  Russia  over  their  Balkan 
ambitions  were  slow  in  being  drawn.  The  hostility  between  them  which 
had  caused  Tsar  Alexander  III  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Three  Emperors' 
League  in  1887  had  abated  soon  thereafter.  Russian  ambitions  in  Asia 
were  beginning  to  assume  proportions  which  required  a  concentration  of 


her  energies  in  that  quarter.  Nicholas  II,  Alexander's  successor,  pressed 
forward  this  Asiatic  expansion.  An  aggressive  economic  and  political 
penetration  of  Manchuria  aroused  the  hostility  of  China  and  Japan  and 
presaged  the  possibility  of  a  Russo-Chinese  or  Russo-Japanese  war.  If 
Austria  were  left  free  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  eventuality,  Russia's 
position  in  the  Balkans  might  be  seriously  prejudiced.  Russia,  there- 
fore, desired  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria  which  would  pro- 
tect her  rear  from  attack  if  she  were  to  become  embroiled  in  the  Far 
East  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  protect  her  interests  in  the 
Balkans.  Negotiations  were  undertaken  and  an  agreement  concluded  in 
1897  which  defined  the  policies  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  Near  East.  The  status  quo  there  was  to  be  maintained  but,  if  that 
was  not  possible:  the  European  character  of  the  Constantinople  and 
Straits  questions  was  to  be  recognized ;  Austro-Russian  co-operation  was 
to  be  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  possession  by  Austria  of 
Bosnia.  Herzegovina,  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  was  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  any  discussion,  Austria  reserving  the  right  to  annex  these 
provinces  when  appropriate;  territories  for  an  independent  state  of 
Albania  were  allocated;  other  Balkan  territories  were  to  be  partitioned 
among  Balkan  states  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  the  existing  balance. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  agreement  Austro-Russian  policy  rested  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

While  the  Tsar  was  thus  preoccupied  in  the  Far  East,  Germany 
also  began  to  show  signs  of  interest  in  southeastern  Europe.  Germany 
was  no  longer  Bismarck's  "satiated"  state.  Under  the  Kaiser's  "New 
Course"  appetitive  propensities  had  developed  apace.  To  the  Kaiser 
and  to  German  commercial  leaders  the  exploitation  of  the  vast  unde- 
veloped resources  of  the  Balkans  and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  seemed  a 
divinely  ordained  field  for  German  energies.  It  assumed  a  special  im- 
portance to  them  since  Germany,  because  of  her  late  entry  into  the  field 
of  imperialist  competition,  had  found  most  of  the  available  portions  of 
the  earth  expropriated,  chiefly  by  the  members  of  the  Entente.  While  to 
the  Entente  powers  Germany's  demand  for  a  "place  in  the  sun"  appeared 
predatory  and  aggressive,  to  be  resisted  and  decried,  to  Germany  it  ap- 
peared but  the  counterpart,  in  lesser  degree,  of  the  historic  policy  of  the 
Entente  powers. 
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Bagdad  Railway. 

Soon  after  William  IPs  accession  in  1888,  German  entrepreneurs 
had  obtained  concessions  from  the  Sultan  and  had  begun  railway  con- 
struction in  Asia  Minor  which  by  1896  extended  from  the  shore  opposite 
Constantinople  to  Konia.  Visions  of  a  short  route  to  India  and  the 
Far  East  began  to  assume  an  air  of  practicality  when  the  Hohenzollern 
King  of  Rumania  in  1898  granted  railway  concessions  through  his  terri- 
tory which  served  to  link  Berlin  and  Constantinople.  The  Kaiser  also 
took  a  hand  and,  in  spite  of  violent  outcries  in  other  European  Christian 
states  against  Turkish  atrocities  which  were  then  progressing  under 
the  Sultan's  patronage,  he  pressed  his  friendship  upon  the  Sultan.  His 
cordiality  was  emphasized  by  a  visit  to  that  potentate  in  1898  (as  an 
incident  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine).  German 
friendship  was  rewarded  in  the  following  years  with  further  concessions 
from  the  Sultan  to  extend  the  Anatolian  Railway  through  Bagdad  all 
the  way  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  thus  projected  was  too  ambitious 
for  German  promoters  to  undertake  alone.  The  Deutsche  Bank,  there- 
fore, in  .1903,  invited  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  the  enter- 
prise. But  the  British  and  French  governments  opposed  such  participa- 
tion by  their  nationals  and  Russia,  having  no  surplus  capital  to  invest 
and  fearful  that  a  modern  transportation  system  would  unduly 
strengthen  Turkey,  chose  to  oppose  an  undertaking  which  could  only 
add  to  Germany's  advantage  in  Turkey.  Each  of  these  powers  then  put 
what  obstacles  it  could  in  the  German  path,  until  construction  begun 
by  German  capital  alone  came  to  a  halt  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
Sultan  to  increase  Turkish  subventions  to  the  railroad  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  Turkish  tariffs.  These  tariffs,  however,  were  fixed 
by  action  of  the  European  Concert.  To  increase  them  would  mean  a 
diminution  of  trade  with  Turkey,  particularly  of  British  trade,  since 
she  had  the  lion's  share.  And  consequently,  numerous  proposals  put 
forth  by  Germany  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  Turkish  tariffs  lan- 
guished for  want  of  sympathetic  response  from  the  Entente  powers. 
In  1907,  after  (he  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente,  the  Kaiser 
visited  lOngland  and  found  Haldane,  the  Minister  of  War,  insistent  that 
Great  Britain  control  the  section  of  the  railway  from  Bagdad  to  the 
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Persian  Gulf  as  a  protection  against  the  possible  hostile  use  of  the 
railway  against  India.  The  Kaiser  immediately  acquiesced,  but  in  sub- 
sequent negotiations  Grey  insisted  that  discussion  concerning  the  project 
must  include  France  and  Russia.  To  this  Germany  objected  on  the 
ground  that  she,  with  the  largest  economic  interest,  would  be  in  a  minor- 
ity of  one  to  three  in  such  discussions.  No  solution  was  found  and  the 
diplomatic  situation  thus  suspended  was  left  unchanged  until  1910. 

Austro-Russian  relations. 

Meanwhile  Austro-Russian  relations  had  continued  for  some  time 
without  incident.  Russia's  Asiatic  orientation  had  so  far  relieved  the 
tension  between  those  countries  that  they  took  joint  steps  on  several 
occasions  to  achieve  a  common  object.  Chronic  misrule  and  organized 
massacre  had  led  to  numerous  efforts  by  the  European  powers  singly 
and  in  concert  to  force  reforms  upon  the  Sultan.  In  11)03  Austria  aud 
Russia  co-operated  in  forcing  upon  him  several  sets  of  reforms  to 
which  he  nominally  assented.  Great  Britain  desired  more  thorough- 
going measures,  however,  and  after  agreement  with  the  Powers,  the 
Sultan  was  forced  by  a  British  naval  demonstration  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Concert.  But  the  successful  operation  of  these  measures 
depended  upon  the  continuance  of  a  united  front  by  the  European 
Powers.  To  the  Sultan  it  was  obvious  that  he  might  avoid  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reforms  as  soon  as  the  Powers  fell  to  quarreling  over  their 
individual  ambitions  in  the  Near  East,  and  he  confidently  counted  upon 
that  eventuality.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  Austro-Russian  co-operation. 

In  1906  significant  changes  took  place  in  the  direction  of  Austrian 
and  Russian  foreign  affairs.  In  Austria  Aehrenthal,  and  in  Russia 
Izvolski  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Each  was  strongly  nation- 
alist, aggressive  and  determined.  Each  was  not  unwilling  to  embark 
on  adventurous  policies  even  at  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  European 
equilibrium,  so  that  he  might  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Each  almost 
Immediately  inaugurated  a  restless  foreign  policy  which  aroused  nervous 
apprehension  in  European  chancellories,  precipitated  numerous  crises, 
and  caused  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  balance  of  power. 
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Austro-Serbian  relations.    The  Sanjak  concession. 

In  1903  Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans  had  received  a  serious  check. 
Serbia,  allied  to  Austria  since  1881,  had  swum  in  the  Austrian  orbit 
since  that  time.  But  in  1903  the  pro-Austrian  King,  Alexander,  of  the 
Obrenovitch  dynasty,  was  murdered  as  the  result  of  a  palace  revolution. 
In  his  place  the  pro-Russian  Peter  I,  of  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne.  Peter  I  inaugurated  a  strongly  nationalist  policy, 
appealing  to  Serbs  without  and  within  the  Austrian  Empire  to  estab 
lish  the  "Greater  Serbia."  His  nationalist  propaganda  and  his  Russian 
orientation  rapidly  aroused  the  fear  and  hostility  of  Austria.  To  pre- 
vent the  probable  disintegration  of  her  own  Empire  which  would  result 
from  the  success  of  Serbia's  policy,  Austria,  in  turn,  inaugurated  an 
anti-Serbian  policy.  But  her  attempts  to  check  Serbia  politically  and 
economically  served  only  to  increase  Serbian  hostility  and  to  increase 
Serbia's  dependence  upon  Russia.  Suddenly,  in  1908,  Aehrenthal  an- 
nounced that  he  had  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Turkish  Sultan  to 
construct  a  railway  through  the  Sanjak.  The  step  was  necessary,  he 
indicated,  because  of  the  changed  situation  in  the  Balkans.  Because  of 
Serbian  hostility,  Austria  required  an  alternate  route  as  an  outlet  to 
(he  Aegean  in  the  event  of  Serbia's  blocking  the  existing  route.  To 
Izvolski  this  sudden  action  was  a  disturbance  of  the  Balkan  equilibrium, 
not  a  rectification,  and  irritated  because  Aehrenthal  had  not  consulted 
him  before  seeking  the  concession  from  the  Sultan,  he  now  declared  the 
Austro-Russian  agreement  of  1897  abrogated  by  Aehrenthal's  action. 
But  (hough  he  loudly  expressed  his  irritation,  Izvolski's  diplomatic 
methods  were  too  nearly  akin  to  Aehrenthal's  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  long  to  refrain  from  foregathering  with  that  master  of  diplomatic 
surprises.   Between  them,  they  had  soon  prepared  a  major  crisis. 

Russian  prestige  had  suffered  a  serious  diminution  as  a  result  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Her  ambitions  for  imperialist  expansion  in 
the  Far  East  were  now  effectively  checked  by  Japan.  Her  Near  Eastern 
ambitions,  momentarily  in  abeyance  while  the  forward  policy  in  Asia 
gathered  momentum,  now  assumed  a  larger  importance  as  an  outlet  for 
the  energies  of  her  Foreign  Office.  To  Russia  the  question  of  the  Darda- 
nelles was  of  greatest  importance.  By  the  European  Straits  Convention 
of  1841,  the  Straits  had  been  closed  against  the  passage  of  warships  into 
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or  out  of  the  Black  Sea.  To  Russia  the  closure  of  the  Straits  against 
ingress  by  foreign  warships  was  entirely  satisfactory.  But  the  closure 
against  Russian  egress  was  entirely  undesirable  and  had  proved  highly 
embarrassing  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  when  her  Black  Sea  fleet 
was  practically  immobilized.  On  several  occasions  Russian  Ministers, 
Izvolski  being  one,  had  proposed  to  seize  the  Straits  boldly  and  face 
Europe  with  a  fait  accompli.  But  internal  opposition  to  so  dangerous  a 
policy  had  each  time  prevented  its  execution. 

In  1907  after  the  Anglo-Russian  convention  had  been  concluded 
Izvolski  counted  upon  a  modification  of  British  opposition  to  Russian 
ambitions  and  undertook  steps  to  further  the  realization  of  Russia's 
Historic  Mission.  Though  still  publicly  voicing  his  irritation  against 
Aehrenthal,  he  privately  expressed  to  him  a  desire  to  renew  the  under- 
standing between  Austria  and  Russia  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
Sanjak  concession.  And  he  now  approached  Aehrenthal  with  a  concrete 
proposal  for  an  entente.  Without  having  consulted  Russia's  allies,  he 
offered  to  give  Russia's  consent  to  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  the  Sanjak,*  in  return  for  Austria's  grant  to  Russia 
of  a  free  hand  in  opening  the  Straits.  Subsequently,  in  an  interview 
between  them  at  Buchlau  the  proposal  was  further  discussed,  but  con- 
flicting reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  decisions  reached  were  given  out 
by  the  parties  to  the  interview.  Apparently,  however,  Izvolski  agreed 
to  Austrian  annexation  of  the  provinces,  but  set  no  specific  time  for  its 
accomplishment.  Apparently,  also,  Aehrenthal  promised  to  warn  Russia 
before  taking  action. 

Annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina ,  1908. 

Izvolski  now  intended  to  sound  out  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
obtain  their  consent  to  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  Straits,  and  after 
his  interview  with  Aehrenthal,  he  proceeded  in  a  leisurely  fashion  to  tour 
the  European  capitals.  But  he  found  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments still  unsympathetic  to  his  project.  While  he  was  vainly  seeking 
assurance  of  a  slight  concession  from  Britain  and  France,  he  was  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  public  anouncement  of  Austria's  annexation  of 

*By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  to  which  all  the  Great  Powers  had  been  signatory, 
Austria  had  been  given  the  right  to  occupy  these  provinces,  though  sovereignty  over  them 
still  resided  in  the  Sultan. 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Aekrenthal,  on  his  part,  had  found  the  con- 
dition of  disorder  and  confusion  created  by  the  Young  Turk  revolution 
of  1908  too  favorable  for  his  project  to  permit  delay.  Accordingly,  with- 
out previous  diplomatic  warning,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Austria 
to  the  powers  in  October,  1908,  announcing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Sanjak. 

Aehrenthal's  action  had  put  Izvolski  into  a  difficult  position. 
Because  of  the  opposition  of  Russia's  allies,  his  prospective  compensation 
was  not  to  materialize.  He  would  return  to  Russia  empty  handed.  His 
own  complicity  in  Austria's  action  was  soon  revealed  by  the  publication 
of  personal  recriminations  between  himself  and  Aehrenthal.  He  had 
denied  that  he  had  given  any  promises  to  Austria,  but  abandoned  that 
position  when  Aehrenthal  threatened  to  publish  the  documents  contain- 
ing his  proposals.  He  now  demanded  and  appealed  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  support  him  in  demanding  that  Atistria  be  summoned  before 
the  European  Concert  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  force  some  com- 
pensation for  Russia  from  her.  But  though  the  Entente  powers  did 
acquiesce  in  demanding  such  a  conference,  France  and  Great  Britain 
were  as  much  irritated  with  Russia  for  having  treated  with  Austria  with- 
out previously  consulting  her  allies  as  they  were  at  Austria  for  having 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Their  support  of  Russia  was,  therefore, 
more  formal  than  enthusiastic.  Izvolski  had  thus  got  himself  into 
t lie  humiliating  position  of  having  demanded  what  he  could  not  enforce. 

Although  Aehrenthal  had  faced  his  own  ally  with  a  fait  accompli, 
giving  Germany  no  adequate  explanation  of  his  intentions,  and  though 
the  Kaiser's  "personal  feelings  as  an  ally"  were  most  seriously  wounded 
by  Austria's  "duplicity"  and  "stupidity"  in  thus  provoking  Russia, 
Biilow  informed  Austria  that  Germany  would  give  her  support  if  com- 
plications arose.  He  did  so  because  he  feared  the  possibility  of  Austrian 
defection  from  the  Austro-German  alliance  if  such  support  were  not 
given.  Though  Germany  publicly  announced  her  intention  to  support 
Austria  and  though  France  and  Great  Britain  gave  Russia  only  formal 
support,  Izvolski  still  continued  to  demand  a  European  conference.  He 
promised  Serbia  that  Russia  would  insist  upon  holding  a  conference  and 
would  compel  Austria  to  accede  to  a  revision  of  the  annexation.  To 
Serbia  and  to  Montenegro  the  annexation  had  come  as  a  painful  blow. 
Those  countries  had  themselves  anticipated  the  annexations  of  portions 
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of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  themselves  when  the  disintegration  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  should  take  place.  They  had  immediately  upon  the 
announcement  of  Austria's  annexation  inaugurated  military  measures, 
counting  upon  Kussia  to  carry  the  burden  of  attack  for  her  Slav  brothers 
against  Austria.  But  as  the  months  wore  on  and  Austria  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  his  conference  proposal  and  Germany  supported  her  in 
that  refusal,  Izvolski's  embarrassment  became  painful.  Energetic  sup- 
port was  not  forthcoming  from  Russia's  allies,  her  own  military  forces 
had  not  been  reorganized  after  her  disastrous  war.  Serbian  military 
measures  had  led  to  counter-measures  by  Austria.  If  an  Austro-Serb 
war  were  to  result,  Russia  would  have  to  abandon  Serbia  to  her  fate, 
lose  what  prestige  remained  to  her  in  the  Balkans,  and  see  Austria 
astride  the  Balkans. 

tfo-bia  promises  to  be  neighborly. 

Sorrowfully  he  admitted  defeat  by  accepting  a  German  counter-pro- 
posal to  his  conference  demand  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  aban- 
don his  earlier  position  with  some  grace.  But  the  crisis  was  not  yet 
over.  Serbia's  fury  had  led  her  to  lay  herself  open  to  punitive  measures 
by  Austria.  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  the  Austrian  Chief  of  Staff, 
urgently  advised  making  Serbian  military  demonstrations  the  occasion 
for  a  preventive  war.  Before  the  news  of  Russia's  submission  had 
reached  Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  had  yielded  to  Conrad's 
demand  and  had  ordered  a  partial  mobilization  of  Austrian  troops. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  crisis,  the  Great  Powers  had  urged  Serbia  to 
refrain  from  provoking  Austria,  and  they,  together  with  Austria,  had 
drawn  up  a  formula  for  Serbia's  submission  in  order  to  prevent  an  Aus- 
trian attack.  Russia  now  used  her  influence  to  prevail  upon  Serbia  to 
accept  this  formula.  Convinced  that  she  would  have  to  contend  with 
Austria  without  support  from  any  other  power,  Serbia  decided  to  sub- 
mit and  did  so  just  in  time  to  thwart  Conrad's  Avarlike  intentions.  Her 
submission  took  the  form  of  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  she  recog- 
nized that  she  had  not  been  affected  in  her  rights  by. the  fait  accompli 
created  in  Bosnia;  she  promised  to  restore  her' army  to  its  peace  foot- 
ing; and  promised  to  live  henceforth  "on  good  neighborly  terms"  with 
Austria. 
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Results  of  the  crisis. 

Aehrenthal  had  won  a  brilliant  diplomatic  victory,  backed  as  he  was 
by  Austria's  ally  "in  shining  armor."  But  beyond  acquiring  a  better 
legal  title  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  an  illegal  way  and  adding  to  the 
prestige  of  an  Empire  that  had  been  considered  decadent  and  feeble, 
Austria  achieved  little  of  value  while  incurring  the  grave  risk  of  precip- 
itating a  European  conflict.  Numerous  consequences  to  Austria's  real 
disadvantage  did,  however,  result.  Anti-Austrian  propaganda  by  Ser- 
bia was  driven  underground  and  intensified  instead  of  being  eradicated. 
Izvolski  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Russian  government  secretly 
encouraged  and  supported  it.  Serbia  counted  confidently  upon  Russian 
assistance  in  seizing  the  provinces  from  Austria  when  Russian  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  Aehrenthal's  methods  had  created  a  feeling  of 
distrust  of  Austria's  diplomacy  in  other  European  capitals.  The  Pan- 
Slav  press  in  Russia  carried  on  a  violent  and  prolonged  campaign  against 
Germany  repeatedly  emphasizing  the  inevitability  of  war  between  Slav 
and  Teuton  and  calling  for  the  speeding  up  of  Russian  preparatory  meas- 
ures. Izvolski  was  forced  to  resign  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
now  assumed  the  office  of  Ambassador  to  France  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  bringing  about  closer  co-operation  between  the  members 
of  the  Entente.  The  most  serious  consequence  resulting  from  the  crisis, 
however,  was  the  lasting  hostility  of  the  Russian  government.  Izvolski 's 
predecessor  in  Paris,  Nelidov,  expressed  the  prevailing  feeling  among 
Russian  diplomats  after  the  crisis: 

"The  two  Western  Powers,  together  with  Russia,  must 
now  pay  attention  to  the  systematic  development  of  their  forces 
in  order  to  be  able,  once  they  are  in  a  position  not  to  fear  a 
challenge  of  (lie  Triple  Alliance — and  in  this  case  Italy  would 
separate  herself  from  the  Triple  Alliance — to  set  up  on  their 
part  demands  which  would  restore  the  political  balance  which 
has  now  been  displaced  in  favor  of  Germany  and  Austria.  .  .  . 
All  these  circumstances  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  bind 
ourselves  still  more  closely  to  France  and  England  in  order 
to  oppose  in  common  the  further  penetration  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  Balkans." 

Italy,  not  fully  consulted  by  Austria  in  the  matter  of  Bosnian  annex- 
ation and  hostile  to  Austrian  aggrandizement  in  the  Balkans  under  any 
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circumstances,  now  found  her  membership  in  the  Triple  Alliance  less 
profitable  than  ever.  Izvolski  grasped  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Italy's  disaffection  and  arranged  a  visit  by  the  Tsar  to  the  Italian  King 
at  Racconigi  in  1909  which  was  intended  to  draw  Italy  farther  away 
from  the  Triple  Alliance.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  prevailing 
upon  Italy  to  sign  a  treaty  and  a  very  secret  Russo-Italian  agreement 
was  there  concluded  whereby  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither  of  the 
two  states  should  make  an  agreement  concerning  the  Balkans  with  a 
third  state  without  the  knowledge  of  the  otber  signatory.  Italy's  dex- 
terity at  complicated  combinations,  acquired  perhaps  as  a  result  of  her 
catholic  participation  in  treaties,  made  it  possible  for  her  to  sign  a  simi- 
lar secret  treaty  with  Austria  within  a  few  days  without  informing 
Russia.  In  Germany,  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  and  Russian  monarchs 
appeared  to  indicate  that  Italian  loyalty  to  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
now  reached  the  vanishing  point. 

Tripolitan  War,  1911-12. 

At  Racconigi  Russia  had  also  given  Italy  a  free  hand  in  Tripoli  in 
return  for  Italy's  grant  of  a  free  hand  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Straits.  So  that,  when  the  Agadir  crisis  had  reached  a  stage  where 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Franco-German  settlement  was  to  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Italy  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  her  to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  Tripoli.  She 
quickly  arranged  an  appropriate  war  with  Turkey  in  1911.  During  the 
course  of  that  brief  war  Italy  found  herself  at  odds  with  her  various 
allies.  When  she  proposed  to  attack  Turkey  in  Europe,  Germany  and 
Austria  interfered  and  forced  her  to  confine  her  military  operations  to 
outlying  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Conrad,  with  professional 
consistency,  urged  an  Austrian  war  upon  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  her 
overweening  Balkan  ambitions.  Germany  was  irritated  because  Italy 
had  not  consulted  Germany's  interests  in  undertaking  the  war  and 
because  she  feared  that  her  own  understanding  with  the  Sultan  would 
be  weakened  as  a  result  of  her  ally's  attack  upon  him.  At  the  same 
time,  Italy  also  became  embroiled  in  a  heated  controversy  with  France 
over  the  seizure  of  contraband  goods  shipped  from  France.  There 
appeared  to  her,  therefore,  little  choice  as  to  advantages  to  be  gained 
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from  adherence  to  either  of  the  opposing  coalitions,  so  she  remained 
In  both.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  Italy  acquired  full  title  to  Tripoli.  In 
addition,  her  imperialist  appetite  was  considerably  sharpened.  Turkey 
was  weakened  and  her  long  anticipated  disintegration  appeared  finally  to 
be  in  preparation. 

The  Straits  again,  1911. 

While  witnessing  Italy's  realization  of  her  half  of  the  Racconigi 
bargain,  Izvolski  was  moved  to  make  another  effort  to  achieve  his  oft- 
denied  ambition  to  open  the  Straits  to  Russian  warships.  Although 
Russian  support  of  France  in  the  Agadir  crisis  had  not  been  energetic, 
Izvolski  nevertheless  now  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  closer  co-op- 
eration between  France  and  Great  Britain  resulting  from  that  crisis  to 
realize  Russia's  share  of  the  Racconigi  bargain.  But  when  he  broached 
the  subject,  France  and  Great  Britain  gave  evasive  replies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  and  Italy  immediately  gave  their  consent,  and  Germany 
prevailed  on  Austria  to  do  likewise.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  was  not  anxious  to  further  Russian  desires,  but  he  con- 
fidently counted  on  British  opposition  and  wished  to  impress  upon  Rus- 
sia the  fact  that  it  was  not  Germany  but  her  own  allies  who  stood  in 
Russia's  way.  When  no  definite  action  was  forthcoming  from  France 
and  Great  Britain,  a  Russian  note  was  presented  at  Constantinople  de- 
manding  that  the  Sultan  accord  Russia  the  right  of  egress  for  her  war- 
ships. But  the  Sultan  refused  the  demand  on  the  ground  that  the  change 
could  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  who  had  determined  the  status  of  the  Straits.  In  the  face  of  the 
opposition  from  Russia's  own  allies,  Izvolski  was  powerless,  and  the 
Russian  government  thereupon  disavowed  the  note  to  the  Sultan.  Izvolski 
now  apparently  reached  the  conclusion  that  Russia's  Historic  Mission 
could  be  achieved  only  as  a  result  of  a  general  European  war,  and,  if 
his  own  declaration  can  be  believed,  he  henceforth  directed  his  efforts  to 
precipitating  it. 

Russia  and  the  Balkan  League. 

The  Tripolitan  war  had  aroused  the  expectations  of  the  various 
Balkan  states  in  the  possibility  of  conquests  at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 


Through  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Ministers  at  Belgrade  and  Sofia,  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  were  led  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  1912.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  mutual  guarantee  of  territories  and  independence,  and  prom- 
ised mutual  assistance  if  a  Great  Power  attempted  to  acquire  territory 
in  the  Balkans  by  force.  A  secret  annex  provided  that  if  disorders  broke 
out  in  Turkey  and  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  were  threatened,  the 
allies  would  discuss  joint  military  measures.  If  Russia  did  not  object, 
they  would  then  carry  out  military  operations  as  agreed.  The  Tsar 
was  to  arbitrate  any  dispute  which  might  arise  between  them.  In  addi- 
tion, further  provisions  indicated  in  detail  the  division  of  prospective 
spoils  between  them. 

First  Balkan  War,  1912-1S. 

When  he  saw  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  while  visiting  Russia  in 
1911',  Poincare  expressed  the  fear  that  it  was  an  offensive,  not  a  defen- 
sive treaty,  a  "convention  for  war."  He  therefore  informed  Sazonov, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  that  public  opinion  in  France  would  not 
allow  the  French  government  to  go  to  war  for  Russia  over  a  purely 
Balkan  question,  unless  Germany  intervened.  But  though  he  appre- 
ciated the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  treaty  and  saw  evi- 
dences of  the  approaching  conflict  in  the  Balkans,  he  did  not  take  action 
in  time  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there.  His  method  in  ini- 
tiating his  belated  efforts  to  avoid  the  conflict  was  unfortunate.  In  his 
desire  to  emphasize  Entente  solidarity — which  was  the  cornerstone  of 
his  policy — he  emphasized  at  the  same  time  the  division  of  Europe  into 
two  camps.  In  order  to  draw  up  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  a  warn- 
ing from  the  Concert  of  Great  Powers  to  the  Balkan  states,  he  first  sub- 
mitted his  proposal  to  the  Entente  powers  for  their  agreement  and  then 
forwarded  it  to  the  Triple  Alliance  powers  as  the  proposal  of  the  Entente. 
But  war  had  already  broken  out  when  the  declaration  reached  its  desti- 
nation. And  the  results  of  the  war  were  such  as  to  make  the  admonish- 
ments to  the  Balkan  states  against  annexations  issuing  from  a  shaky 
"Concert"  of  Europe  appear  purely  academic.  In  the  first  Balkan  War, 
1912-13,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro  defeated  Turkey  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Turkey  was  practically  driven  out  of  Europe. 
Serbia's  victories  now  held  out  to  her  the  prospect  of  an  outlet  to  the 
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Adriatic  and  a  partial  realization  of  her  "Greater  Serbia"  ambition,  a 
Greater  Serbia  which  might  soon  be  strong  enough  to  challenge  Aus- 
tria's retention  of  Bosnia.  But,  before  the  Balkan  states  could  proceed 
to  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  Avar,  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Powers  required 
consultation. 

European  crisis  develops,  1912. 

Austria  and  Italy  were  agreed  in  their  opposition  to  Serbian  expan- 
sion toward  the  Adriatic.  Meanwhile  Albania,  the  objective  of  Serbian 
ambitions,  declared  her  independence  from  Turkey  and  indicated  her 
intention  also  to  oppose  Serbia's  claims.  Austrian  and  Italian  agree- 
ment did  not,  however,  extend  beyond  a  common  antagonism  to  Serbian 
aggrandizement.  Austria  desired  to  make  the  new  state  of  Albania  as 
strong  as  possible  in  order  to  check  the  Greater  Serbia  movement.  Italy, 
however,  preferred  a  weak  Albania  which  would  not  interfere  with  her 
own  ambitions  to  make  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake.  The  Entente 
powers  favored  the  Italian  solution  because  they  did  not  want  a  power- 
ful Albania  which  would  probably  be  under  Austrian  influence.  Aus- 
tria now  adopted  an  attitude  of  unyielding  opposition  to  Serbia's  claims, 
while  the  Russian  government,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Sazo- 
nov.  decided  to  support  Serbia's  extreme  claims.  The  Great  Powers 
were  now  engaged,  and  when  Austria  mobilized  against  Serbia,  Russia 
mobilized  part  of  her  forces  against  Austria.  Poincare,  meanwhile, 
encouraged  Russia  to  maintain  a  stiff  attitude,  but  Sazonov  faltered  and 
dicw  back  when  risk  of  war  became  imminent.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  direction  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  as  a  matter  of 
policy  was  determined  not  to  support  an  aggressive  Balkan  policy  by 
Austria,  tended  in  this  crisis  to  side  with  the  Entente.  He,  together  with 
Grey,  had  worked  hard  to  discover  a  formula  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties.  A  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London,  called  at  the 
invitation  of  Grey,  finally  effected  a  compromise  in  December,  1912. 
The  compromise  was  made  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
ference Germany's  efforts  were  directed  toward  moderating  Austria's 
demands,  going  so  far  as  to  vote  against  Austria's  demand  that  Greece 
be  forced  to  give  up  her  claims  to  southern  Albania. 


Second  Balkan  War,  1913. 

By  the  action  of  the  Conference,  Serbia  was  denied  her  outlet  on 
the  Adriatic  and  Bulgaria  was  deprived  of  a  large  share  of  the  gains 
she  had  won  in  the  war.  Serbia  now  demanded  compensation  from  Bul- 
garia so  that  there  might  be  a  more  even  division  of  the  spoils  which 
the  Conference  had  left  them.  While  in  the  midst  of  negotiations,  Bul- 
garia suddenly  attacked  Serbia.  Rumania,  Greece  and  Turkey  seized 
this  brilliant  opportunity  and  joined  Serbia  against  Bulgaria  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  Bulgaria  was  speedily  shorn  of  her  recent  gains 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  her  own  former  territory.  Serbia,  on  the  other 
hand,  emerged  from  these  wars  with  greater  prestige  and  self-confidence, 
with  double  her  former  territory,  and  with  a  population  enlarged  from 
three  million  to  four  and  a  half  million  souls.  Pashitch,  the  Serbian 
Prime  Minister,  expressed  the  exuberance  and  the  determination  of  his 
countrymen:  "The  first  round  is  won;  now  we  must  prepare  the  second 
against  Austria."  Forthwith  he  departed  for  Russia  to  beg  the 
Tsar  to  furnish  Serbia  with  rifles,  ammunition,  and  cannon,  "especially 
howitzers." 

Although  Austria  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Balkan  wars,  her  posi- 
tion was  seriously  weakened  as  a  result  of  them.  She  saw  with  forebod- 
ing the  great  increase  of  Serbian  power  and  the  growing  restlessness  of 
her  Serb  subjects  in  Bosnia.  As  the  Second  Balkan  war  progressed, 
Berchtold,  the  Foreign  Minister,  became  increasing  apprehensive  over 
Serbian  successes.  He  therefore  pointed  out  to  Tschirschky,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Vienna,  the  fact  that  Austria  might  have  to  interfere — 
even  without  Russian  provocation — should  Serbia  win  decisively.  But 
Bethmann  speedily  warned  Austria  that  such  interference  would  mean 
a  European  war,  and  demanded  that  Germany  be  consulted  before  any 
decision  to  interfere  was  made.  A  week  later  Italy  also  vetoed  the  Aus- 
trian proposal  to  take  warlike  steps  against  Serbia. 

Austria's  Ultimatum  to  Serbia,  1013. 

The  London  Conference  had  made  provision  for  the  determination 
of  Albanian  boundaries  by  joint  commissions  appointed  by  the  powers. 
These  commissions,  obstructed  by  direct  interference  and  by  efforts  to 
deceive  them,  were  slow  in  performing  their  difficult  task.    This  delay 
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led  to  numerous  boundary  disputes  until  finally  a  serious  frontier  conflict 
between  Serbia  and  Albania  broke  out.  Serbia  promptly  occupied  por- 
tions of  Albania  and  ordered  the  mobilization  of  her  entire  army.  When 
warnings  from  some  of  the  powers  failed  to  persuade  Serbia  to  evacuate 
Albania,  Berchtold  dispatched  an  "amicable  request"  to  Serbia  to  with- 
draw. Pashitch  replied  that  Serbia  would  not  withdraw  until  condi- 
tions of  disorder  in  Albania  had  been  remedied.  Montenegro  now  occu- 
pied portions  of  Albania  also.  Berchtold  now  turned  to  Germany  and 
asked  for  her  "moral  support"  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  Albania's  exist- 
ence. Germany  gave  him  assurance  that  he  had  it  and  at  the  same 
time  urged  Grey  to  use  his  influence  to  see  to  it  that  the  decisions  of  the 
London  Conference  regarding  Albania  were  respected.  Suddenly,  with- 
out further  warning  to  Germany  or  other  powers,  Berchtold  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  Serbia  on  October  18,  1913.  Albania  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated within  eight  days  or  Austria  would  take  extreme  measures.  Serbia 
complied.  To  Berchtold  the  moral  of  this  was  that  Austria  had  gained 
nothing  in  waiting  on  the  Powers.  Whereas  the  decisions  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference  had  been  disregarded  by  the  Balkan  states  with  impu- 
nity, energetic  actions,  such  as  ultimata  and  mobilizations,  by  Austria 
alone  had  uniformly  achieved  her  objectives.  Opposition  by  Russia  and 
the  Entente  had  spent  itself  in  mere  words.  His  reflections  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  course  of  events  when  next  a  crisis  occurred 
in  Austro-Serbian  relations. 

The  diplomatic  alignment,  191Jf. 

Except  for  some  further  diplomatic  jockeying  for  position  in  the 
Balkans  between  the  coalitions,  the  grouping  of  powers  was  now  defined. 
Germany  and  Austria  were  allied  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  depending  on  each  other.  Italy  was  bound  to  them  by  alliance, 
but  her  interests  Avere  so  sharply  opposed  to  Austria's  and  her  obliga- 
tions to  t  he  members  of  the  opposing  coalition  so  contradictory  to  that 
alliance  that  it  was  probable  that  she  would  consult  her  immediate  inter- 
est s  in  any  particular  situation  which  might  arise  before  she  decided 
in  which  direction  to  throw  her  support.  In  addition,  because  of  her 
long  coast  line,  Italy  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  group  which  con- 
trolled the  sea,  that  is,  of  that  group  which  included  Great  Britain. 
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Rumania  had  been  included  in  the  Triple  Alliance  group  since  her  alli- 
ance in  1883.  But  though  her  Hohenzollern  King  remained  loyal,  his 
subjects  were  strongly  anti-Hungarian.  It  was  doubtful  if  the  King 
could  hold  the  country  to  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Turkey  had 
been  sedulously  cultivated  by  both  groups,  but  Russia's  designs  on  the 
Straits  were  too  well  known  to  leave  her  choice  of  sides  doubtful.  Ger- 
man policy  dominated  at  Constantinople.  Bulgaria's  position  was 
doubtful.  She  would  probably  side  with  the  group  which  showed  greater 
promise  of  being  victorious.  Her  antagonism  to  Turkey  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro  on  the  other  would  neutralize  each 
other.  The  King  of  Greece  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  German  Kaiser, 
but  within  the  country  the  forces  favoring  each  coalition  were  approxi- 
mately evenly  divided.  In  the  opposing  combination,  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Entente  recognized  the  need  for  a  united  front.  Under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Poincare  and  Izvolski,  Entente  solidarity  had  been 
achieved.  In  addition,  Japan  was  allied  to  Britain  and  completely  loyal 
to  her  obligations.  And  Montenegro  and  Serbia  thoroughly  depended 
upon  Russia  and  the  Entente. 

Potsdam  Agreement,  1910. 

The  efforts  to  maintain  solidarity  among  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tions had  another  effect  beside  that  of  creating  friendly  understanding 
within  the  group.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  a  single  power  to  settle 
outstanding  questions  with  a  power  of  the  opposing  group  led  to  fear 
that  defection  from  its  group  was  about  to  take  place.  In  a  respite 
between  crises  in  1910,  and  while  Izvolski  was  absent  from  Russia,  Saz- 
onov  and  the  Tsar  sought  to  establish  more  friendly  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Bethmann  and  Kiderlen  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
project  and  a  meeting  at  Potsdam  between  Kaiser  and  Tsar  was 
arranged.  At  the  meeting  a  basis  for  a  friendly  understanding  was 
quickly  reached.  Germany  was  to  recognize  Russia's  position  in  North 
Persia  and  in  return  Russia  would  cease  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Germany's  completion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  A  more  general  polit- 
ical understanding  was  also  reached  whereby  Germany  promised  not  to 
support  Austria  in  any  aggressive  policy  in  the  Balkans  and  Russia 
agreed  not  to  support  any  policy  hostile  to  Germany  which  Great  Brit- 
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ain  or  France  might  undertake.  But  when  it  became  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  Sazonov  had  independently  departed  from  the 
Anglo-French  viewpoint  that  the  Bagdad  question  was  to  be  settled  a 
quatre,  and  when,  in  addition,  indications  of  the  tentative  more  general 
political  agreement  reached  them,  no  little  irritation  and  criticism  was 
expressed  against  Sazonov  and  Kussia.  Entente  solidarity  was  at  stake. 
Sazonov,  because  of  this  criticism  and  also  because  of  internal  opposi- 
tion from  the  Pan-Slavs,  felt  constrained  to  disavow  the  binding  effect 
of  the  discussions  relating  to  the  political  understanding,  which  thence- 
forth remained  abortive.  Russia's  acquiescence  to  the  Bagdad  Railway 
did,  however,  lead  to  a  similar  Franco-German  convention  in  1914,  and 
an  Anglo-German  convention  according  British  recognition  was  initialed 
in  June,  1914,  but  failed  of  final  ratification  because  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Germany's  outlet  to  the  East,  which  she  considered  impera- 
tively necessary,  the  Kaiser's  "place  in  the  sun,"  was  thus  acquired  by 
diplomatic  means,  only  to  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a  military  decision. 

Haldanc  Mission  fails,  19 1, 1. 

An  attempt  to  settle  the  gravest  source  of  friction  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  proposed 
political  agreement  between  Germany  and  Russia.  In  Germany,  Beth- 
mann  personally  desired  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Great  Brit- 
ain over  naval  questions,  and  had  on  several  occasions  between  1909  and 
1912  proposed  discussions.  The  Kaiser  and  Tirpitz,  however,  blocked 
Bethmann's  efforts  to  retard  German  naval  building,  and  Great  Britain 
was,  therefore,  unresponsive  to  his  proposals.  But,  due  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  British  naval  policy,  Grey  soon  found  discussion  desirable.  Brit- 
ish naval  policy  was  based  on  the  principle  that  her  navy  should  be  equal 
to  the  combined  forces  of  any  two  other  powers.  With  this  Two  Power 
standard  operative,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German  navy  had  placed 
an  appalling  burden  on  British  taxpayers.  In  1912  Grey  was  nervous 
over  a  supplementary  naval  law  contemplated  by  the  Kaiser  and  Tirpitz 
and  was  now  willing  to  open  negotiations  for  an  understanding.  But 
the  llaldane  Mission  sent  to  Berlin  to  find  a  basis  for  solution  failed 
because  Germany  refused  to  give  up  her  freedom  to  build  without  a  recip- 
rocal pledge  of  neutrality  in  case  either  power  became  involved  in  war 
and  because  Great  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which 


would  in  any  way  limit  her  freedom  to  aid  France.  These  negotiations 
probably  represent  a  sincere  attempt  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious 
conflicts  endangering  peace,  but  they  were  subject  to  another  interpreta- 
tion. Izvolski  in  Paris  informed  his  government  of  the  effect  of  the 
German  counter-proposal  to  the  "naval  holiday"  suggestion  of  Poincare : 

"The  "London  Cabinet  informed  Poincare  of  the  proposal 
and  were  obviously  uncertain  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 
Poincare  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  against  such  an 
agreement;  he  pointed  out  to  the  British  government  that  the 
signature  of  such  an  agreement  with  Germany,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  agreement  of  a  general  nature  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
Anglo-French  relations.  This  protest  had  the  expected  result: 
the  London  Cabinet  rejected  the  German  proposal,  thereby  caus- 
ing great  dissatisfaction  in  Berlin." 

Military  and  naval  conventions  and  conversations. 

While  these  and  several  minor  efforts  were  being  made  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  the  opposing  coalitions,  there  was  also  a  considerable 
activity  in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  existing  alliances.  In  June,  1913, 
the  Triple  Alliance  drew  up  a  naval  agreement  which  outlined  steps  for 
naval  co-operation  in  the  Mediterranean  in  case  of  war.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Schlieffen  plan  was  employed:  an  attack  in  full  force  upon 
the  French  fleet  and  thereafter  another  attack  in  full  force  upon  the 
Russian  fleet.  In  the  same  year,  Germany  succeeded  in  winning  from 
the  Sultan  the  appointment  of  Liman  von  Sanders  as  commander  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  in  Constantinople.  Vigorous  pressure  by  Russia  to 
prevent  the  control  of  Constantinople,  the  cherished  goal  of  her  own 
ambition,  from  falling  into  German  hands  created  a  condition  of  inter- 
national tension.  The  Tsar  would  not  be  comforted  by  the  reflection 
that  his  own  allies  were  also  being  helpful  to  the  Sultan — a  British 
Admiral  was  in  charge  of  the  Turkish  navy,  and  a  French  .officer  in 
charge  of  the  Turkish  gendarmerie.  Grey,  however,  was  not  energetic  in 
his  support  of  Russia,  which  caused  Russia  to  moderate  her  position, 
and  Germany  proved  conciliatory.  After  some  negotiation,  a  compro- 
mise solution  was  found  whereby  von  Sanders  was  transferred  to  the 
post  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Turkish  Army.  A  German  military 
mission,  however,  still  continued  to  direct  the  reorganization  and  train- 
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ing  of  the  Turkish  army  and  German  political  ascendency  at  Constan- 
tinople remained  undiminished. 

Notable  efforts  were  made  to  consolidate  the  Triple  Entente. 
Although  Grey  desired  to  keep  his  hands  free,  he  also  took  necessary 
precautions  against  the  unpleasant  eventuality  of  war.  In  1906  he 
authorized,  without  informing  the  British  Cabinet,  military  and  naval 
conversations  with  France,  "a  step  of  profound  significance  and  of  far- 
reaching  reactions."  constituting  "an  exceedingly  potent  tie,"  according 
to  Churchill,  the  Minister  of  Navy.  At  the  same  time,  unofficial  dis- 
cussions were  begun  between  the  Belgian  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  British 
military  attache.  These  Anglo-Belgian  conversations  were  continued  in 
1912  but  no  convention  was  signed.  An  Anglo-French  naval  agreement 
of  1912  provided  for  the  concentration  of  the  entire  French  navy  in  the 
Mediterranean  while  the  English  fleet  took  over  the  protection  of  the 
French  north  and  west  coasts.  In  the  light  of  the  serious  commitment 
contained  in  this  agreement,  Grey's  constant  reiteration  of  the  statement 
that  his  hands  were  free  appears  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  interpre- 
tation. A  political  agreement  also  was  drawn  up  in  1912  which  pro- 
vided that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  discuss  measures  to  be 
taken  if  a  third  power  should  threaten  war.  Anglo-Russian  naval  con- 
versations took  place  during  1913-14,  preparing  plans  for  co-operation 
between  the  navies  of  the  two  countries. 

In  his  famous  speech  before  Parliament,  August  3,  1914,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  explained  the  basis  of  these  conversations  and  conventions.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  in  an  eventuality  in  which  Great  Britain  would 
go  to  war  with  France  and  Russia  against  Germany,  Great  Britain  could 
be  of  little  use  unless  conversations  had  taken  place  between  the  naval 
and  military  staffs  and  plans  for  co-operation  had  been  drawn  up.  He 
therefore 

".  .  .  authorized  those  conversations  to  take  place,  but 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  nothing  which  passed 
between  military  and  naval  experts  should  bind  either  govern- 
ment or  restrict  in  any  way  their  freedom  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  would  give  that  support  when  the  time 
arose." 

Great  Britain's  allies,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  got  the  same 
clear  impression  that  she  reserved  her  freedom  of  action.    In  a  report  to 
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the  Tsar,  August  4,  1912,  Sazonov  describes  a  conversation  with  Poin- 
care in  which  the  latter  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  a  "verbal 
convention"  between  Great  Britain  and  France  promising  British  sup- 
port against  Germany.  Later  he  reports  a  conversation  which  he  him- 
self had  with  Grey,  "In  this  connection  Grey  spontaneously  confirmed 
what  I  had  already  learned  from  Poincare :  the  existence  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  virtue  of  which,  in  case  of 
war  with  Germany,  Great  Britain  had  contracted  the  obligation  to  give 
France  assistance  not  only  at  sea  but  also  with  an  expeditionary  force 
on  the  Continent."  Whatever  basis  there  may  be  for  these  reports,  it  is 
clear  that  the  French  military  plans  were  based  on  the  assumption  of 
British  and  Belgian  support,  the  details  of  which  had  been  worked  out 
in  every  particular. 

France  and  Russia  drew  up  in  1912  a  naval  convention  which 
rounded  out  these  conversations.  Shortly  thereafter,  November  17,  1912, 
Poincare  gave  Izvolski  the  assurance  that  "if  Russia  makes  war,  France 
will  also  make  war."  The  following  day  he  added  the  afterthought,  "in 
case  the  casus  foederis  provided  for  in  the  Alliance  exists." 

Military  and  naval  preparations. 

In  view  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Triple  Entente,  particularly  in 
1912,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  second  Bosnian  crisis  would  result  as 
had  the  first.  After  the  first  Bosnian  crisis  in  1909  Russia  began  a 
"systematic  development"  of  her  armed  forces.  A  reorganization  was 
carried  out  during  1909-1913,  her  army  was  increased,  strategic  railways 
were  built,  and  large  sums  were  voted  to  increase  her  Black  Sea  fleet. 
In  1912,  Germany  had,  after  the  failure  of  the  Haldane  Mission,  in- 
creased her  navy.  Germany's  action  automatically,  under  the  Two 
Power  Standard,  brought  about  an  increase  in  British  naval  building. 
In  the  same  year,  Germany  made  a  considerable  increase  in  her  army, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  still  larger  increment.  In  1913,  practically 
simultaneously  with  Germany's  increase  in  her  army  in  that  year,  France 
again  introduced  a  Three  Year  Service  law  in  order  to  increase  the  size 
of  her  army.  At  the  same  time,  Austria  and  Italy  also  made  increases 
in  the  size  of  their  armies,  but  these  were  relatively  slight. 

Although  reliable  statistics  for  comparison  of  armies  are  difficult 
to  obtain  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  treating  various  classes 
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of  soldiers,  and  though  the  numerical  strength  of  the  armies  presents 
only  a  partial  picture,  the  folloAving  tables  have  at  least  a  negative  value 
in  that  they  do  not  prove  one  country  vastly  superior  in  its  armed  forces 
over  other  countries.  A  German  writer,  Count  Montgelas,  gives  the 
following : 


Pop.  (mils)     Peace  Strength  (1914)      %  of  Pop. 

Germany                                        66  761,000  1.15 

Austria-Hungary                               51  478,000  0.94 

Italy                                               36  273,000  0.76 

France                                           39.15  794,000  2.00 

Russia                                            170  1,445,000  0.85 

A  British  publication,  The  Htatcsman's  Year  Book,  gives  the  figures  as 
following : 

Germany                                          68  812,000  (1.19) 

Austria-Hungary                              52  424,000  (0.81) 

Italy                                           36  318,000  (0.88) 

France                                            40  846,000  (2.11) 

Russia                                            174  1,300,000  (0.74) 

Kuhl,  a  member  of  the  German  General  Staff,  describes  some  of  its  pre- 
occupations during  the  crisis  in  -1  uly.  I !)]  1.  anil  gives  the  following  table  : 

Peace  Strength  (1914)  War  Strength 

Germany                                760,900  2,0.19,470 

Austria                                      477,859  1,470,000 

Russia                                     1,581,000  3,461,750 

France                                   883,566  2,032,820 

Great  Britain                           248,000  132,000  (Exp.  Force) 

Serbia                                         51,600  285,000 

Belgium                                     61,282  280,000 


Kuhl  also  computes  the  financial  outlay  for  army  purposes  in  France  and 
Germany  in  the  year  1913-1914:  France,  $1,446  per  capita,  Germany, 
$0,851  ])(■!•  capita.  He  draws  the  conclusion  (after  the  war),  "the  Ger- 
man General  Stall'  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  situation;  that  it  should 
have  urged  war  under  these  circumstances  is  unthinkable."* 

♦Kuhl  contends  that,  in  view  of  French  and  Russian  militarism  and  British  navalism, 
Germany  was  not  militaristic  enough  and  therefore  lost  the  war. 
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In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  numbers  in  standing  armies,  war 
strength  armies,  and  the  ultimate  superiority  in  man-power,  possessed 
by  the  Entente,*  von  Moltke,  the  German  Chief  of  Staff,  did  not  despair 
of  the  situation.    On  July  31,  1914,  the  Bavarian  Minister  in  Berlin  re- 
ported, "The  spirits  of  the  local  military  circles  are  of  the  best.  .  .  .  von 
Moltke  made  the  statement  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  times  were 
more  favorable  than  they  might  be  for  an  extremely  long  period  to  come." 
Again,  on  August  5,  he  reports,  "Germany  is  strong  enough,  unless  some 
special  misfortune  should  occur,  to  carry  on  such  a  war  against  Russia 
and  France  as  we  may  have  to  at  present.   The  accession  of  England  to 
the  cause  of  our  opponents  makes  our  position  more  difficult.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, he  (Moltke)  had  decisively  advised  against  purchasing  the  neu- 
trality of  England  at  the  expense  of  sparing  the  territory  of  Belgium, 
even  if  this  had  been  possible,  which  he  did  not  believe." 

Schlieffen  Plan. 

The  industrial  development  of  Germany,  its  co-ordination,  the 
highly  developed  transportation  and  strategic  railway  system,  the  morale 
of  the  soldiery,  and,  of  greatest  importance,  its  position  between  the 
opposing  forces  on  an  interior  battle  line  were  factors  which  considerably 
offset  Allied  superiority.   Von  Moltke  had  inherited  from  his  predecessor 
in  office,  von  Schlieffen,  a  plan  of  operations  which  took  into  account  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.    The  Schlieffen  plan  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  Germany's  full  force  was  first  to  be  directed  against  France 
and,  after  the  annihilation  of  the  French  armies,  thrown  against  Russia. 
France  would  mobilize  quickly.    And  therefore  it  was  expected  that  a 
direct  frontal  attack  on  the  strongly  defended  eastern  frontier  of  France 
would  engage  the  German  armies  in  a  long  struggle.    Meanwhile  Rus- 
sian hordes  would  overrun  Germany.    Therefore,  a  decisive  and  imme- 
diate victory  over  the  French  armies  was  essential  in  order  to  release 
her  armies  for  operations  against  Russia,  whose  army  by  that  time  Avould 
be  fully  mobilized.    Such  a  victory  could  be  hoped  for  only  by  carrying 
out  a  successful  flanking  movement.   A  flanking  movement  was  possible 
only  by  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Avhere 
there  were  few  strong  fortifications  and  no  natural  obstacles,  and  for 

*Kuhl  points  out  the  relative  equality  of  land  war  material  as  between  the  coalitions. 
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this  the  plan  provided.  Schooled  in  Realpolitih,  the  German  General 
Staff,  the  repository  of  the  Schlieffen  plan,  confidently  anticipated  the 
participation  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  in  the  war. 

Posited  upon  the  assumption  of  a  late  entry  into  actual  operations 
by  Bussia  because  of  her  slow  mobilization,  the  plan  would  be  useless  if 
Bussia  were  allowed  to  complete  her  mobilization  at  leisure  during  a 
crisis  in  which  war  seemed  imminent.  For  the  German  armies  to  remain 
quietly  at  home  awaiting  attack  by  the  opposing  forces  would  require 
the  division  of  her  forces  into  two  parts,  one  to  defend  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  one  to  defend  her  Avestern  frontier.  Each  part  would  be 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  Bussian  and  French  armies  opposing  it.  To 
the  General  Staff,  such  a  plan  appeared  suicidal.  It  considered  the 
peaceful  mobilization  of  Bussia  the  prelude  to  certain  disaster  for 
Germany. 


Entente  military  plans. 

The  Entente,  on  its  part,  was  not  hopeless  of  success.  Stolypin,  the 
Bussian  Premier,  had  informed  Sir  John  Fisher  during  the  much  com- 
mented on  visit  of  the  English  King  to  Beval  in  190S  that  "he  was  devot- 
ing all  his  life  to  make  the  frontier  impregnable  against  Germany,  both 
in  men  and  munitions  and  strategic  arrangements."  In  the  seventh  con- 
ference between  the  French  and  Russian  military  staffs  provided  for  in 
the  Dual  Alliance,  August  31,  1911,  it  was  concluded  that  "in  these 
circumstances,  Bussia  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  a 
war  against  Germany  with  the  certitude  of  success  for  at  least  two 
years."  In  1913  an  important  step  was  taken  to  remove  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  in  question.  A  convention  was  signed  by  which  France 
agreed  to  allow  Bussia  to  float  annual  loans  of  between  four  hundred 
and  live  hundred  million  francs  on  the  Paris  market  lor  railway  con- 
struction, on  condition  that  Bussia  immediately  undertake  to  build 
strategic  railways  agreed  upon  between  the  Military  Staffs  and  that  the 
peace-time  effectives  of  the  Bussian  army  be  notably  increased. 

The  Schlieffen  plan  was  known  in  considerable  detail  to  the  Entente 
military  staffs.  The  correlation  of  the  British,  Belgian,  and  French 
armies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  clearly  indicates  that  the  previous 
conversations  had  foreseen  the  attack  which  the  Schlieffen  plan  contem- 
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plated.  The  Franco-Russian  military  protocols  were  definitely  based 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  carried  out.  According  to  the 
protocol  of  the  seventh  conference,  1911, 

".  .  .  from  what  is  known  of  the  German  mobilization  and 
concentration,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  first  great  encounters 
will  take  place  very  probably  in  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and 
Belgium  from  the  fifteenth  to  eighteenth  day  (of  mobilization)." 

The  Entente  military  staffs  and  governments  also  knew  that  general 
mobilization  in  Russia  would  lead  immediately  to  mobilization  in  Ger- 
many and  that  German  mobilization  meant  attack.  The  French  mobili- 
zation plan,  No.  17,  provided  for  a  frontal  attack  on  the  frontier  on 
either  side  of  strongly  fortified  and  almost  impregnable  Metz  through 
practically  the  most  difficult  terrain  of  the  entire  Franco-German 
frontier.  But  it  also  contained  a  variant  plan  for  the  disposition  of 
troops  providing  against  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  This  was  put 
into  effect  on  August  2  upon  the  delivery  of  the  German  ultimatum  to 
Belgium. 

By  March  13,  1914,  the  two  years  to  which  the  Franco-Russian  mili- 
tary protocol  referred  had  elapsed.  On  that  day  there  appeared  in  the 
closely  censored  Russian  press  a  statement  generally  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Soukhomlinov,  the  Minister  of  War : 

"Russia  wishes  for  peace  but  is  ready  for  war.  The  army 
is  not  only  large  but  excellently  equipped.  Russia  has  always 
fought  on  foreign  soil  and  has  always  been  victorious.  Russia 
is  no  longer  on  the  defensive,  Russia  is  ready." 

Another  newspaper  article  also  attributed  to  him  appeared  on  June  13, 
announcing  the  fact  that  "Russia  is  ready,  France  must  be  ready  too." 
Poincare's  toast  to  the  Tsar  while  in  Russia,  July  23,  1911,  betrayed 
no  unmannerly  apprehension :  "The  two  countries  have  the  same  ideal 
of  peace  in  force,  honor,  and  dignity." 

In  a  report  to  Sazonov  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  describes, 
November  20,  1912,  a  conversation  with  Grey,  who  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  aggression  against  Germany: 

"He  (Grey)  has  told  me  enough  to  prove  to  us  that  under 
certain  special  conditions,  England  would  enter  the  Avar.  For 
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this,  in  my  opinion,  two  conditions  are  necessary:  in  the  first 
place,  the  active  intervention  of  France  must  make  this  war  a 
general  one;  secondly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  aggression  fall  upon  our  opponents.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  keep  the  point  well  in  mind.  First 
of  all,  it  involves  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  principle  of 
our  own  disinterestedness.  ...  It  will  be  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  aggressive  character  of  Austrian  and  German  policy.  .  .  . 
The  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  aggressor  will  be  of  greatest 
significance.  Only  under  these  circumstances  would  the  British 
government  have  the  support  of  public  opinion  which  the  gov- 
ernment needs  for  energetic  action.  Grey  and  his  colleagues 
are,  no  doubt,  occupied  with  reflections  of  this  kind." 

Austria  and  Germany  were  not  long  in  furnishing  an  opportunity  in 
which  the  aggressive  nature  of  their  policy  was  revealed. 
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Chapter  III. 

A  SECOND  BOSNIAN  CRISIS. 

On  June  28,  1914,  the  Archduke  Francis-Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  was  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  by  Princip,  a 
young  Serb  who  was  a  native  of  Bosnia.  The  responsibility  of  the  Serbian 
government  in  the  murder  was  not  inconsiderable.  It  had,  with  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  Russian  officials,  fostered  secret  nationalist 
propaganda  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia  aimed  at  the  "recovery"  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  from  Austria.  This  propaganda  had  in  turn  given  rise 
to  a  cult  of  assassination  among  fanatical  extremists  who  considered 
political  murders  the  only  effective  method  of  achieving  their  objective. 
In  addition  to  fostering  the  propaganda  and  the  fanatical  nationalism 
which  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  Archduke,  Serbia 
had  a  more  direct  responsibility  in  the  immediate  plot. 

Serbia's  complicity. 

Dimitrievitch,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Serbian 
General  Staff,  and  leader  of  a  Serbian  "Black  Hand"  society,  and  Major 
Tankositch,  an  officer  of  the  Serbian  army,  had  helped  to  organize  the 
plot  in  Belgrade,  had  provided  from  the  Serbian  arsenal  the  bombs  and 
Browning  revolvers  actually  used,  and  had  given  Princip  and  his  com- 
panions pistol  practice  and  bomb-throwing  instructions  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Sarajevo.  The  Narodna  Odbrana  (National  Defense)  So- 
ciety, of  which  many  Serbian  officials  were  members,  had  developed  an 
"underground  railway"  to  Bosnia  in  order  to  smuggle  Serb  nationalist 
propaganda  into  that  province.  This  "underground  railway"  was  em- 
ployed to  smuggle  Princip  and  his  companions  with  their  weapons  across 
the  frontier  and  into  Sarajevo.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  including 
Pashitch,  the  Premier,  knew  of  the  plot  a  month  beforehand  but  took 
no  effective  measures  to  prevent  its  execution  or  to  properly  notify 
Austria.  True,  the  Serbian  Minister  in  Vienna  had,  on  June  5,  after 
Pashitch  had  informed  members  of  his  Cabinet  that  "there  were  persons 
who  were  prepared  to  go  to  Sarajevo  to  kill  Francis-Ferdinand,"  given 
to  Bilinski,  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Bosnia,  a  vague  hint  that  the 
presence  of  Francis-Ferdinand  at  the  army  manoeuvres  in  Bosnia  might 
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lead  disaffected  Serbian  youths  in  the  Austrian  army  to  attempt  his 
life.  But  though  Serbian  frontier  officials  had  aided  the  assassins  to 
cross  into  Bosnia,  Serbia  took  no  steps  to  arrest  the  accomplices  in  Serbia 
and,  in  addition,  when  it  became  evident  that  Austria  had  evidence  im- 
plicating one  Ciganovitch,  who  was  a  minor  official  of  the  Serbian  state 
railway,  she  apparently  aided  in  his  escape. 

Jloyos  mission. 

Austria's  reply  to  this  outrage  was  not  extemporaneous.  Serbia's 
great  increase  in  size  and  power  and  her  continued  subversive  activity 
in  Bosnia  had  been  the  source  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Vienna  Cabinet. 
Prior  to  the  murder,  it  had  drawn  up  a  memorandum  outlining  a  pro- 
posal for  joint  diplomatic  action  by  Germany  and  Austria  by  which 
Serbia  was  to  be  isolated  and  weakened  and  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
t  he  Balkans  thereby  diminished.  After  the  murder,  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  memorandum  which  pointed  to  the  murder  as  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action.  The  memorandum  and  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Emperor  Francis-Joseph,  in  which  he  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  plan  outlined  and  added, 

"...  this  will,  however,  be  possible  only  when  Serbia, 
which  at  present  constitutes  the  pivot  of  the  Pan-Slavic  policy, 
is  eliminated  as  a  factor  of  political  power  in  the  Balkans  ..." 

were  entrusted  to  Count  Hoyos  for  delivery  to  Germany. 

Conrad  desires  war  again. 

Conrad,  whose  influence  over  Berchtold  was  considerable,  con- 
sidered the  Sarajevo  murder  as  "the  last  link  of  a  long  chain  .  .  .  the 
Serbian  declaration  of  war  against  Austria-Hungary."  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Austro  Hungarian  Empire  was  at  stake.  Serbia's  continued 
propaganda  in  Austrian  territory  threatened  her  very  existence.  If 
Serbia  were  not  now  severely  punished,  all  of  Austria's  subject  nation- 
alities would  take  courage,  Serbia  would  be  emboldened,  and  rapid  dis- 
solution would  overtake  the  Empire.  Conrad  ruefully  points  out  in 
his  memoirs  that  Austria  had  not  Avanted  war  with  Serbia  before  the 
murder,  "the  favorable  opportunities  to  fight  the  unavoidable  danger 
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had  been  neglected  during  many  years;  without  avail  I  had  on  such 
occasions  urged  action."  In  his  estimation  the  murder  caused  a  very 
serious  situation  "and  would  be  followed  by  war  against  Serbia."  Thereby 
arose  the  danger  of  having  to  count  on  Russian  and  Eumanian  interven- 
tion. On  June  29  he  urged  upon  Berchtold  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  consisting  of  mobilization  against  Serbia,  for  "only  force  will 
succeed."  He  records  that  "Berchtold  also  thought  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  settle  the  Serbian  question."  Conrad  pointed  out  to  him  that 
"it  was  necessary,  above  all,  to  ask  Germany  if  she  would  or  would  not 
protect  us  against  Russia."  Before  the  results  of  the  Hoyos  mission  were 
knoAvn  in  Vienna,  Conrad  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  July  5, 
from  which  he  gained  the  impression  that  Francis-Joseph  "did  not  feel 
entirely  sure  about  Germany  and  therefore  was  hesitating  in  his  decision" 
to  go  to  war  with  Serbia.  Subsequently  Conrad  informed  Berchtold 
that  "if  Germany  agrees,  His  Majesty  will  be  in  favor  of  war  against 
Serbia." 

Germany's  "blank  check." 

The  results  of  the  Hoyos  mission  were,  therefore,  anxiously  awaited 
in  Vienna.  Germany's  reception  of  the  Austrian  memorandum  was  vari- 
ously reported  to  the  Austrian  government.  Szogyeny,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  reported  his  interview  with  the  German  Kaiser  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  Austrian  note: 

"His  Majesty  authorized  me  to  inform  our  Sovereign  that 
he  could  count  also  in  this  case  upon  the  full  support  of  Ger- 
many ...  As  regards  any  action  on  our  part  against  Serbia, 
he  thought  such  action  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Russia's  atti- 
tude would  in  all  events  be  hostile,  but  it  had  been  that  for 
many  years  and  even  if  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  resulted,  we  could  be  assured  that  Germany  would  sup- 
port us  with  her  habitual  faithfulness  to  the  Alliance.  Besides, 
as  matters  stand,  Russia  is  not  ready  for  war  and  would  think 
twice  before  making  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  she  would  not 
fail  to  excite  the  other  powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  against  us 
and  to  fan  the  flames  in  the  Balkans  ...  If  we  are  really  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  warlike  action  against  Serbia,  he 
(Emperor  William)  would  regret  our  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  moment,  so  favorable  for  us." 
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Bethmann-Hollweg's  instructions  to  Tschirschky,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Vienna,  contained,  however,  a  more  limited  assurance  of  support, 

"  ...  as  far  as  concerns  Serbia,  His  Majesty,  of  course, 
can  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  now  going  on  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  that  country,  as  it  is  a  matter  not  within  his  com- 
petence. The  Emperor  Franz- Joseph  may,  however,  rest  as- 
sured that  His  Majesty  will  faithfully  stand  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary, as  is  required  by  the  obligations  of  his  alliance." 

Conrad  learned  on  July  7  that  Hoyos  had  returned  "with  a  favorable 
answer  from  Berlin,"  and  Berchtold  informed  him  that  "Germany  would 
stand  by  Austria  without  reservation  even  if  our  action  against  Serbia 
should  unloose  the  great  war;  Germany  advised  us  to  strike  (losschla- 
gen)." 

Tisza  holds  out. 

According  to  the  protocol  of  the  meeting  of  July  7,  the  members  of 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  were  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Hoyos  mission, 
"since  both  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Bethmann-Hollweg  had  assured  us  with 
great  emphasis  of  the  unqualified  support  of  Germany  in  case  of  a  war- 
like complication  with  Serbia."*  All  members  present  at  the  meeting 
except  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  were  in  favor  of  a  settlement  with 
Serbia  by  Avar.  Tisza  opposed  such  a  settlement  as  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  because  he  feared  that  resulting  annexations  of  Ser- 
bian territories  would  decrease  the  power  and  importance  of  Hungary 
in  the  Empire.  He  was  willing  to  make  the  concession  that  the  "ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  should  be  very  severe,  but  not  of  a  nature  clearly  to 
reveal  our  intention  to  make  unacceptable  demands."  At  the  meeting 
Conrad  was  interrogated  by  the  Ministers  as  to  the  military  situation. 
He  indicated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  mobilize  first  against  Serbia 
and  then  later,  if  the  necessity  arose,  against  Russia.  But  serious  diffi- 
culties would  arise  if  the  change  were  delayed  beyond  the  fifth  day  of 
mobilization.  Provision  would  be  made  against  an  attack  on  Hungary 
by  Rumania.  If  it  came  to  a  Avar  with  Russia,  practically  the  entire 
army  would  be  necessary  for  operations  against  Russia.    A  common  plan 

♦Tlic  phrase,  "since  both  Kaiser  .  .  .  complications  with  Serbia"  was  added  to  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  after  its  adjournment  by  Berchtold  before  presenting  them  to  the 
Emperor  for  his  approval.    The  Emperor's  consent  was  necessary  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
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of  campaign  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Austrian  and  German 
General  Staffs.  To  Tisza's  inquiry  as  to  how  the  relative  war  strengths 
of  the  Great  Powers  had  changed  during  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
general  increase  of  armaments,  Conrad  replied  sadly,  "To  our  disad- 
vantage." 

On  the  following  day,  Giesl,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  Serbia, 
informed  Conrad  with  some  elation  that  he  had  spoken  to  Berchtold  and 
that  "Serbia  would  not  accept  the  demands  to  be  made;  it  would  come 
to  war;  the  opportunity  for  it  was  brilliant."  Conrad  replied,  "Not  so 
brilliant,  but  don't  make  demands  and  then  back  down.  .  .  .  We  must 
leave  the  Russians,  if  their  intervention  is  to  be  counted  on,  no  time  for 
preparation." 

Wiesner's  report  July  13. 

Berchtold  had  sent  an  agent  to  Sarajevo  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Archduke's  murder.  On  July  13,  AViesner,  the  agent, 
reported  after  a  hasty  investigation,  "there  is  nothing  to  prove,  or  even 
to  cause  suspicion  of  the  Serbian  government's  cognizance  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  crime,  or  of  its  preparing  it,  or  of  its  supplying  the 
weapons.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  that  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  out  of  the  question."  But,  he  added,  there  was  "hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  crime  was  resolved  on  in  Belgrade,  and  prepared  with  the 
co-operation  of  Serbian  officials,  Ciganovitch  and  Major  Tankositch, 
who  provided  bombs,  Brownings,  ammunition,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium"; that  the  bombs  came  from  a  Serbian  arsenal;  and  that  the  as- 
sassins had  been  smuggled  across  the  border  with  their  weapons  by 
Serbian  agencies  and  with  the  assistance  of  Serbian  frontier  officials.* 
Potiorek,  the  Governor  of  Bosnia,  was  not  pleased  with  the  report  and 
wrote  to  Conrad  "That  Serbian  officers  in  active  service  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  assassination,  and  also  participated  prominently 
in  the  whole  propaganda,  and  are  therefore  among  the  instigators  of  the 
traitorous  agitation  stirred  up  in  our  country,  is  proved.  The  army  to 
be  sure  is  not  part  of  the  government.  But  to  try  to  maintain  that  the 
official  Serbian  Government  does  not  know  what  the  army  is  doing  is 


♦Berchtold  concealed  this  report  from  Tisza,  the  Emperor  and  Germany. 


by  no  means  tenable."  He  added  further  light  on  propaganda  activities 
by  Serbian  officials  and  demanded  vigorous  measures. 

Tisza  yields. 

Although  Tisza  still  objected  to  a  settlement  by  war,  Berchtold  used 
every  means  to  convert  him,  emphasizing  what  he  termed  the  "uncondi- 
tional support"  of  Germany,  repeating  Conrad's  arguments  against  the 
military  dangers  of  delay,  and  despairing  over  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Empire  if  Serbian  propaganda  were  not  immediately  checked.  By 
July  12  he  had  an  intimation  that  his  efforts  would  be  successful,  for  he 
informed  Conrad  that  since  "the  French  President,  Poincare,  was  visiting 
the  Tsar,  he  (Count  Berchtold)  desired  to  await  Poincare's  departure  and 
put  off  the  delivery  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  to  July  23.  It  would  ex- 
pire July  25,  July  28  might  therefore  be  the  first  day  of  mobilization." 
Irritated  perhaps  by  the  provocative  attitude  of  Serbian  governmental 
officials  and  newspapers  and  impressed  by  the  considerations  put  forward 
by  Berchtold,  Tisza  finally  gave  way  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  July  14, 
and  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the  Serbian  ultimatum  should  intentionally 
be  made  unacceptable.  A  tentative  outline  of  the  terms  was  thereupon 
drawn  up. 

The  legendary  "Potsdam  Council''  July  5. 

Although  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  complete  accuracy  of  his  account, 
Szogyeny's  report  after  his  interview  with  the  Kaiser  on  July  5  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  German  government.  It  offered  no  objection  to  an  Aus- 
trian war  upon  Serbia;  it  gave  assurance  of  its  support  in  the  diplomatic 
situation  which  would  result  from  a  warlike  action  by  Austria.  Aus- 
tria's existence  was  at  stake,  and  a  strong  Austria  was  essential  to 
Germany  to  prevent  her  own  complete  diplomatic  isolation.  If  Aus- 
tria decided  upon  war,  the  Kaiser  wanted  her  to  act  immediately  in  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  world  opinion  was  sympathetic 
to  Austria  at  the  moment.  Russian  intervention  was  considered  possible 
but  not  probable.  But  because  of  this  possibility,  the  Kaiser  on  July 
5  and  6  interviewed  the  acting  heads  of  his  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments. These  interviews  were  perverted  by  Morgenthau,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  into  an  elaborate  tale  of  a  "Potsdam  Council" 


in  which  the  Kaiser  supposedly  interrogated  political,  military,  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  as  to  their  readiness  for  war  and  was  supposedly  in- 
formed by  them  that  they  required  an  additional  four  weeks  for  their 
preparations  before  war  should  be  undertaken.  Actually,  no  orders 
were  given  for  any  military  or  naval  preparations  at  that  time,  and  the 
Kaiser  merely  informed  the  military  and  naval  authorities  whom  he 
interviewed  of  the  communications  received  from  Austria.  He  then 
departed  for  a  vacation  cruise  in  northern  waters. 

German  localisation. 

Bethmann,  in  a  letter  to  Roedern,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  July  16,  reveals  the  intention,  or  hope,  of  the  German  govern- 
ment: 

"In  the  event  of  an  Austro-Serbian  conflict  it  will  be  of 
utmost  importance  to  localize  this  difference  ...  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful not  only  in  keeping  France  quiet  but  in  having  Peters- 
burg admonished  to  keep  the  peace,  it  would  have  what  would 
be  for  us  a  most  favorable  effect  on  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance." 

In  an  identic  note,  July  21,  to  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  London,  Beth- 
mann declared  that 

"neither  the  procedure  nor  the  demands  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  mod- 
erate and  proper  .  .  .  We  urgently  desire  the  localization  of  the 
conflict,  as  the  intervention  of  any  other  power  would,  as  a  result 
of  the  various  alliance  obligations,  bring  about  inestimable  con- 
sequences." 

Apparently,  Germany  hoped  to  repeat  her  success  in  the  Bosnian 
crisis  of  1908-1909.  A  diplomatic  defeat  could  be  administered  to  Russia 
in  this  crisis  also  if,  as  then,  Germany  supported  Austria  unconditionally, 
and  if,  as  then,  France  and  Great  Britain  did  not  support  Russia.  The 
Triple  Entente  would  probably  not  survive  this  second  shock.  On  July 
18,  von  Jagow,  the  German  Secretary  of  State,  permitted  himself  to 
look  into  the  future: 

"The  more  determined  Austria  shows  herself,  the  more 
energetically  we  support  her,  so  much  the  more  quiet  will  Rus- 
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sia  remain  .  .  .  Russia  is  not  ready  to  strike  at  present.  Nor 
will  France  or  Great  Britain  be  anxious  for  war  at  the  present 
time." 

Bethmann's  reference  to  "inestimable  consequences"  indicated,  therefore, 
that  Germany  intended  to  support  Austria  and  that  Bethmann  hoped 
by  bluff  to  prevent  Russia  from  supporting  Serbia. 

Meanwhile,  Berchtold  had  made  every  effort  to  conceal  from  Europe 
the  nature  of  Austria's  intentions  by  giving  out  reassuring  statements  and 
declaring  that  Austria  was  awaiting  the  results  of  the  judicial  inquiry 
at  Sarajevo  before  she  took  action.  But  indications  trickled  through  to 
the  Entente  Powers  that  Austria  was  preparing  to  take  severe  measures. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  therefore,  tactfully  cautioned  moderation  to 
her.  Poincare,  who  was  then  in  St.  Petersburg,  addressed  a  rude  and 
threatening  warning  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  pointing  out  that 
"Serbia  has  a  very  warm  friend  in  Russia,  and  Russia  has  an  ally, 
France.  What  complications  are  to  be  feared  here!"  Later  he  declared 
to  I'aleologue,  the  French  Ambasador  to  Russia,  "Sazonov  must  be  firm, 
and  we  must  support  him." 

The  facts  concerning  Poincare's  visit  to  Russia,  July  20-23,  are  not 
completely  known  because  France  has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  fully  her 
documents  relating  to  the  July  crisis.  Professor  Fay  believes  that  its 
fundamental  purpose  was  to  strengthen  Sazonov's  attitude  toward  Aus- 
tria, "Sazonov  must  be  firm."  The  Entente  must  not  on  this  occasion 
accept  a  diplomatic  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
results  of  the  visit  were  summed  up  by  Sazonov  and  Paleologue  on  July 
21  to  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassador  to  Russia,  as  establishing: 

Perfect  community  of  views  ...  as  regards  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peace  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  more 
especially  in  the  East. 

Decision  to  tuke  action  at  Vienna  to  prevenl  an  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Serbia  which  would  impair  her 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

Solemn  affirmation  of  obligations  imposed  by  the  alliance 
of  the  t  wo  countries. 
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France's  "blank  check"  to  Russia. 

France,  therefore,  assured  Russia  of  her  support  in  accordance  with 
the  obligations  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  To  Paleologue  this  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  "blank  check"  whereby  France  would  support  Russia 
in  whatever  steps  she  took  to  prevent  Austria  from  carrying  out  her 
plans  against  Serbia. 

In  the  light  of  the  German  and  French  assurance  of  support  to  their 
respective  allies,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  again  the  terms  of  their  alli- 
ances. If,  while  Austria  was  attacking  Serbia,  Russia  attacked  Austria, 
Germany  was  bound  by  Article  I  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  to 
come  to  Austria's  defense.  Under  the  Triple  Alliance  the  Austria  action 
in  attacking  Serbia  might  be  considered  (as  it  was  by  Italy)  the  direct 
provocation  which  invalidated  the  obligation  to  assist.  In  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  Ave  look  in  vain  for  a  promise  of  French  support  to 
Russia  if  Russia  attacks  a  third  power  in  defense  of  a  "warm  friend," 
yet  the  numerous  assurances  given  before  and  during  the  crisis  by 
France  to  Russia  were  always  qualified  with  the  addition,  "in  accord- 
ance with  treaty  obligations."  But  France  knew  the  Schlieffen  plan,  and 
France  knew  that  Russian  "firmness,"  that  is,  mobilization,  operated 
upon  the  German  military  situation  in  a  way  to  make  it  appear  necessary 
to  Germany  to  attack  before  that  internal  (and  technically  not  ipso  facto 
belligerent)  measure  could  be  completed.  She  could  therefore  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  treaty  would  come  into  operation.  Even  Russia's 
direct  threat  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  if  the  latter  "swallowed  up" 
Serbia,  even  Germany's  repeated  warnings  that  Russian  mobilization 
would  have  the  "automatic  effect"  of  forcing  German  mobilization  and 
attack,  would  not  make  the  treaty  less  operative  so  long  as  Russia  merely 
mobilized  and  did  not  herself  attack.  In  other  words,  the  Schlieffen 
plan  would  make  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  operative.  Russia  might 
order  general  mobilization  but  naturally  would  not  declare  war  on 
Austria  or  Germany  until  that  mobilization  had  been  completed.  The 
Schlieffen  plan,  however,  had  its  basis  in  attack  by  Germany  before 
Russia  completed  her  mobilization.  Germany,  therefore,  would  have  to 
declare  war  first,  a  palpable  act  of  aggression  which  would  bring  the 
Franco-Russian  treaty  into  operation.  France  could,  therefore,  promise 
to  support  Russia  only  "in  accordance  with  her  treaty  obligations,"  that 
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is,  support  her  in  a  "defensive"  war.  She  might  even  urge  Russia  to 
mobilize  with  full  knowledge  of  its  "automatic  effect"  on  Germany  and 
still  count  on  the  Schlieffen  plan  to  make  the  war  "defensive"  so  far  as 
she  and  Russia  were  concerned  because  the  treaty  contained  no  reference 
to  acts  of  "direct  provocation." 

Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  drawn  up. 

On  July  19  the  final  draft  of  the  Serbian  ultimatum  was  prepared 
by  the  Austrian  Ministerial  Council.  Before  he  would  give  his  consent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  Tisza  now  forced  the 
Cabinet  unanimously  to  agree 

"that  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  declaration 
would  be  made  to  the  Powers  that  the  Monarchy  was  not  con- 
ducting a  war  of  conquest  and  did  not  intend  to  incorporate  the 
Kingdom  (of  Serbia,)"  but  "naturally,  necessary  strategic 
boundary  rectifications  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  Serbia  in 
favor  of  other  states  and  eventually  necessary  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Serbian  territory  are  not  precluded  by  this  decision." 

July  23  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  delivery  of  the  ultimatum.  Berchtold 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  left  the  Council  with  certain 
mental  reservations  as  to  the  extent  of  the  rectifications  which  might  be 
necessary.  A  copy  of  the  ultimatum  was  immediately  dispatched,  on 
July  20,  to  Giesl  in  Belgrade. 

Although  Berchtold  had  promised  Tschirschky  that  he  would  give 
him  a  copy  of  the  ultimatum  even  before  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Emperor 
for  approval,  he  not  only  delayed  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor  "for  ap- 
proval" until  July  21  (after  copies  under  seal  of  secrecy  had  been  sent 
ro  Austrian  Ambassadors  throughout  Europe),  but  also  withheld 
Tschirschky's  copy  until  July  22.  Perhaps  he  feared  that  the  extreme 
nature  of  Austria's  demands  would  provoke  a  German  attempt  to  restrain 
Austria.  If  Germany  received  the  note  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it, 
difficulties  might  be  avoided.  Germany  had  already  made  several  sug- 
gestions. She  had  suggested  that  the  evidence  against  Serbia  be  gathered 
toeether  carefully  and  published  before  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum 
in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  favorably.  But  Berchtold  presented 
the  evidence  long  alter  the  note  was  delivered.    Germany  had  urged 
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Austria  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Italy  in  regard  to  Italian  "com- 
pensations." But  Berchtold  refused  to  admit  Italy's  right  to  compensa- 
tion and  preferred  to  face  her  with  a  fait  accompli.  The  German  Foreign 
Office  did  not  have  the  text  of  the  note  until  July  22.  But  it  did  have 
knowledge  of  its  tenor  and  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  be  unacceptable. 
It  pretended,  however,  not  to  know  the  contents  of  the  note  when  in- 
quiries were  made  by  Entente  powers.  In  doing  so  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  immediate  approval  to  Austria's  action  upon  its  publication, 
Germany  gave  the  impression  to  the  Entente  that  she  was  attempting  to 
deceive  Europe  while  egging  on  Austria  to  take  steps  which  were  perhaps 
part  of  a  larger  German-Austrian  scheme  to  dominate  the  Balkans. 

The  Ultimatum  to  Serbia  July  23. 

The  ultimatum  which  was  delivered  July  23,  with  a  forty-eight  hour 
time  limit  for  its  complete  acceptance,  was  a  lengthy  document  indicting 
Serbia  for  having  failed  to  live  up  to  her  pledge  of  1909  "to  live  on  good 
neighborly  terms  with"  Austria.  In  addition  to  demanding  publication 
by  the  Serbian  government  of  a  humiliating  declaration  of  regret  for 
having  failed  to  prevent  dissemination  of  and  official  participation  in 
propaganda  against  the  Austrian  government,  it  contained  ten  articles 
which  demanded  in  detail  the  suppression  of  Pan-Serb  societies  and 
propaganda  and  punishment  of  the  instigators  and  accomplices  of  the 
murder.  But  the  intended  unacceptability  of  the  note  was  contained  in 
articles  which  demanded  that  Austrian  officials  were  to  participate,  in 
Serbia,  in  the  measures  taken  for  that  suppression  and  punishment. 
Poincare  and  Sazonov  were  either  prophetic  or  well-informed  when  they 
agreed  to  take  action  to  prevent  Austrian  "intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Serbia"  which  would  impair  her  sovereignty. 

Russia  July  21]. 

When  he  learned  on  July  24  the  nature  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia, 
Sazonov  exclaimed,  "C'est  la  guerre  europeenne !"  He  immediately  took 
steps  to  prepare  for  partial  mobilization  against  Austria.  He,  too,  was 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  game  of  bluff.  But  he  learned  from  Dobrorolski, 
Chief  of  Mobilization  of  the  General  Staff,  that  no  plans  for  such  a 
mobilization  had  been  worked  out  by  the  staff.  His  next  concern  was 
to  assure  himself  of  French  and  British  support.    Paleologue  declared 


that  "France  would  not  only  give  Russia  strong  diplomatic  support, 
but  would,  if  necessary,  fulfill  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  her  by 
the  alliance."  Buchanan,  however,  doubted  that  Great  Britain  would 
give  an  unconditional  engagement  of  armed  support  because  she  had  no 
direct  interests  in  Serbia  and  British  public  opinion  would  not  sanction 
a  war  on  Serbia's  behalf.  After  this  interview,  Sazonov  departed  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  There  it  was  decided  to  propose 
that  a  joint  action  by  the  Powers  be  undertaken  to  request  Austria  to 
lengthen  the  time  limit  of  her  ultimatum;  it  was  decided  also  to  advise 
Serbia  to  withdraw  her  troops  before  the  Austrian  army  and  appeal  to 
the  Powers  for  protection;  in  addition,  the  decision  was  taken  "in  prin- 
ciple" to  mobilize  four  military  districts  and  the  two  fleets  and  to  take 
other  military  measures  such  as  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  and  the 
withdrawal  of  state  funds  from  German  and  Austrian  banks.  The 
decision  to  mobilize  "in  principle''  meant  that  the  mobilization  against 
Austria  was  to  be  contingent  upon  Austria's  action  and  would  become 
operative  if  Austria  attacked  Serbia.  Subsequently,  in  an  interview 
with  Pourtales,  the  German  Ambassador,  Sazonov  quickly  refused  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  localizing  the  conflict  as  suggested  by  Bethmann. 
He  declared  excitedly  that  "if  Austria-Hungary  swallows  up  Serbia, 
we  will  go  to  war  with  her."  Pourtales  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  far 
from  Austria's  intention  to  consider  making  territorial  acquisitions. 
Berchtold  had,  in  fact,  on  the  previous  day,  made  a  declaration  to  the 
Russian  charge"  d'affaires  (in  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador)  that  Aus- 
tria would  not  lay  claim  to  any  Serbian  territory.  Savonov,  however, 
insisted  upon  the  European  character  of  the  question.  In  a  circular  note 
to  the  Powers  he  announced  on  July  24  that  Russia  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict. 

littss'ui  •/  uhj  2o. 

On  the  following  day  the  Russian  Ministerial  Council  met  and 
reached  a  number  of  significant  decisions.  Though  the  military  staff 
opposed  it  as  inexpedient  and  technically  impossible  because  not  pre- 
pared for,  the  Tsar  gave  his  approval  to  Sazonov's  proposal  for  contin- 
gent partial  mobilization  against  Austria.  This  was  to  "frighten  off" 
Austria  as  Soukhomlinoff  later  testified.    There  was,  however,  another 
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advantage  to  be  gained  in  deciding  on  partial  mobilization  rather  than 
the  general  mobilization  which  would  immediately  call  forth  German 
mobilization  and  attack.  In  1912  a  secret  Military  Commission  had 
stated, 

"It  will  be  advantageous  to  complete  concentration  without 
beginning  hostilities,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  enemy  irrevo- 
cably of  the  hope  that  war  can  still  be  avoided.  Our  measures 
for  this  must  be  masked  by  clever  diplomatic  negotiations,  in 
order  to  lull  to  sleep  as  much  as  possible  the  enemy's  fears." 

Even  if  the  partial  mobilization  now  agreed  upon  in  principle  did  not 
have  its  intended  effect  upon  Austria,  it  might  nevertheless  be  used  as 
a  screen  for  other,  more  far-reaching  measures  which  the  Council  now 
proceeded  to  authorize.  The  troops  were  to  be  recalled  to  their  standing 
quarters,  a  necessary  step  before  they  could  be  equipped  and  transported 
to  the  front.  The  cadets  in  Russian  military  schools  were  to  be  promoted 
to  be  officers  immediately  instead  of  waiting  until  the  usual  time  which 
was  some  months  later  in  the  year.  Proclamation  of  the  "state  of  war" 
was  to  be  ordered  in  frontier  and  fortress  towns.  This  had  the  effect  of 
putting  martial  law  into  operation  in  the  places  affected.  Secret  orders 
for  the  "Period  Preparatory  to  War"  were  to  be  effective  throughout 
European  Russia  beginning  .July  26.  The  order  for  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  measures  of  the  Period  Preparatory  to  War  were  issued  during 
the  night  of  July  25-26. 

Period  Preparatory  to  War  consisted  of  measures  necessary  to 
hasten  mobilization,  a  preliminary  mobilization  procedure.  This  pre- 
mobilization  consisted  of  two  "Lists"  of  measures.  In  List  One  were 
measures  which  were  to  be  carried  out  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary 
credits,  including  the  institution  of  censorship;  sending  out  secret  in- 
structions for  transports;  preparing  artillery  parks  and  regimental 
trains ;  in  the  districts  near  the  frontier  reservists  were  to  be  called  out ; 
time-expired  men  were  to  be  retained  in  the  army;  furloughs  recalled; 
horses  were  to  be  bought  to  complete  effectives;  covering  troops  were  to 
be  concentrated.  List  Two  indicated  further  preparations  to  be  car- 
ried out,  these  without  regard  to  credits  allowed,  including,  railways 
to  be  guarded  throughout  European  Russia;  reservists  to  be  called 
out;  defensive  works  within  fortifications  to  be  completed.    Because  of 
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her  vast  territory  and  inadequate  transportation  system  Russian  mobili- 
zation was  necessarily  slow.  The  Russian  military  staff  were  willing  on 
July  25  to  undertake  a  partial  mobilization  "in  principle"  if  they 
were  permitted  immediately  to  put  into  effect  the  order  for  Period  Pre- 
paratory to  War  which  was  the  preliminary  to  general  mobilization  and 
which  would  greatly  accelerate  general  mobilization  when  ordered.  If 
the  great  military  activity  which  this  pre-mobilization  called  forth 
aroused  apprehension  in  Germany,  Russia  could  advance  the  announced 
partial  mobilization  as  its  reason  and  gain  time  to  complete  her  prepa- 
rations before  her  formal  order  for  general  mobilization  provoked  counter- 
mobilization  and  attack  by  Germany.  The  surprise  expressed  by  some 
historians  over  the  rapidity  with  which  Russia  completed  her  mobili- 
zation after  it  had  been  formally  ordered  was  not  shared  by  the  German 
General  Staff. 

Austria  and  Germany  did  not  need  to  make  lengthy  preparations 
in  advance  for  mobilization.  On  July  19  von  Jagow  was  informed 
by  Waldersee,  of  the  General  Staff,  who  was  on  vacation,  "I  shall  re- 
main here  ready  to  jump;  we  are  all  prepared,  here  at  the  General  Staff; 
in  the  meantime  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do."  On  the  following  day, 
the  Kaiser,  over  the  opposition  of  Bethmann,  ordered  the  German  fleet 
to  remain  concentrated  until  July  25.  He  also  advised  Bethmann 
secretly  to  inform  steamship  companies  in  regard  to  the  eventualities 
of  the  situation.  On  July  25  he  spoke  of  making  "confidential  inquiries" 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Serbia  replies  July  25. 

On  .luly  25  Serbia  ordered  general  mobilization.  Two  hours  later 
her  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  was  handed  over  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.  Although  it  Avas  conciliatory  in  form  and  cleverly  sug- 
gested reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  it  was  evasive  and 
it  was  not  the  complete  acceptance  which  Austria  demanded.  The  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  unsatisfactory  and  de- 
manded his  passports.  Upon  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Giesl,  Aus- 
tria, likewise  issued  an  order  for  the  mobilization  of  eight  army  corps 
for  operations  against  Serbia.  It  was  considered  possible  in  Austria  that 
a  rapid  and  thorough  defeat  of  Serbia  might  anticipate  intervention  by 
other  powers.    Hut  for  the  moment  no  attack  was  ordered. 


Grey's  mediation  proposals  July  20-26. 

As  the  crisis  developed,  revealing  the  irreconcilability  of  first  posi- 
tions, numerous  suggestions  for  mediation  were  initiated.  Germany's 
localization  suggestion  had  proved  entirely  unacceptable  to  Russia. 
Russia  had  declared  that  she  would  not  be  indifferent  to  Austria's  action 
with  reference  to  Serbia.  Grey,  who  took  the  position  that  an  Austro- 
Serbian  dispute  did  not  concern  Great  Britain  unless  it  led  to  an  Austro- 
Russian  dispute,  proposed  on  July  20  and  again  on  July  22  to  Russia 
that  "direct  conversations"  between  Austria  and  Russia  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  reach  an  agreement.  But  Poincare,  who  was  then  in  Russia, 
declared  to  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassador  that  he  considered  this 
proposal  "very  dangerous  at  the  present  moment."  It  is  not  entirely 
clear  why  he  considered  it  very  dangerous  but  probably  he  feared  the 
effect  of  such  a  proposal  upon  Entente  solidarity.  He  and  Sazonov  pre- 
ferred a  joint  action  by  the  Entente  powers  to  put  pressure  on  Vienna 
and  thus  force  Austria  to  accept  a  diplomatic  defeat.  But  Grey  hesi- 
tated to  accept  this  counter-proposal  and  the  delivery  of  the  Serbian 
ultimatum  intervened.  On  July  24  Grey  offered  a  new  proposal,  sug- 
gesting that  the  less  interested  powers,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  France 
and  Great  Britain,  offer  to  mediate  a  qua t re  between  Russia  and  Austria. 
On  the  following  day  Germany  accepted  this  proposal.  But  the  Russian 
Ambassador  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  might  give  Germany 
the  impression  that  France  and  Great  Britain  were  detached  from 
Russia.  France  dismissed  it  without  a  reply.  Grey  was  informed  on 
July  26  of  the  Russian  decision  for  contingent  partial  mobilization  and 
of  her  military  preparations  but  made  no  attempt  to  moderate  her.  He 
now  suggested  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors  a  quatre,  but  the  media- 
tion was  to  be  between  Austria  and  Serbia  rather  than  Austria  and 
Russia.  Italy  accepted  immediately.  France  after  some  delay  accepted. 
Russia  expressed  her  readiness,  but  preferred  "direct  conversations" 
which  were  then  being  inaugurated.  Germany  refused.  Bethmann  de- 
clared, "We  could  not  take  part  in  such  a  conference,  as  we  would  not 
be  able  to  summon  Austria  before  a  European  court  of  justice  in  her 
case  with  Serbia."  He  later  expresses  the  reason  for  this  refusal :  the 
Italian  delegate  would  side  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France; 
the  decision  would  be  partial,  since  Germany  would  be  outvoted  by 


three  to  one;  the  affair  would  be  interminably  dragged  out  while  Russia 
was  making  alarming  military  preparations.  In  fact,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment had  on  July  24  informed  Germany  that  Austria's  action  toward 
Serbia  and  her  failure  to  notify  Italy  of  her  intentions  beforehand 
invalidated  her  obligation  to  assist  if  difficulties  arose. 

During  the  crisis  Russia  and  France  continued  to  insist  that  Ger- 
many exercise  a  moderating  influence  at  Vienna.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  France  exercise  a  moderating  influence  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  that  Russia  accept  a  moderating  influence.  None  were 
willing  to  attempt  to  moderate  their  own  allies  because  each  feared 
that  to  do  so  would  endanger  the  solidarity  of  the  alliances.  France 
consistently  refused  to  exercise  such  a  moderating  influence  upon  Russia 
throughout  the  crisis.  Germany  refused  to  use  her  influence  in  Vienna 
during  July  5-28,  but  thereafter  did  make  numerous  attempts  to  restrain 
Austria,  as  will  later  be  indicated. 

Direct  conversations  July  26. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Pom-tales  urged  upon  Sazonov  and  Szapary,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  that  they  undertake  direct  conversations.  Dur- 
ing -Inly  2G-28  such  conversations  were  carried  on  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum.  Sazonov,  encouraged, 
instructed  (he  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  to  undertake  similar  con- 
versations with  Berchtold  on  the  basis  of  the  Serbian  reply.  Paleologue 
indicates  the  tenor  of  the  conversations  between  Sazonov  and  Szapary, 
declaring  that  Sazonov  proposed  to  Austria:  "Take  back  your  ultima- 
tum; modify  its  form;  and  I  will  guarantee  the  result."  Put  on  July 
28  Berchtold  once  again  interposed  a  fait  accompli  which  created  a  new 
situation  and  put  an  end  to  these  conversations. 

Germany,  July  27. 

By  the  morning  of  duly  27  Bethmann  began  to  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  success  for  his  "localization"  plan.  The  Kaiser 
and  numerous  officials  returned  to  Berlin  on  that  day,  and  were  appar- 
ently concerned  over  the  extreme  attitude  taken  by  Austria.  Now, 
although  the  Austrian  government  had  informed  Germany  that  war  with 
Serbia  would  not  be  begun  until  August  12,  Tschirschky  suddenly  an- 
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nounced  that  war  would  be  declared  July  28  or  29  "chiefly  to  frustrate 
any  attempt  at  intervention."  Also  a  telegraph  from  Lichnowsky,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  London,  reported  that  Grey  had  just  read  the  text 
of  the  Serbian  reply  and  had  found  "that  Serbia  had  agreed  to  the 
Austrian  demands  to  an  extent  he  would  never  have  believed  possible." 
Grey  considered  the  situation  very  serious  and  requested  Germany  to 
use  her  influence  in  Vienna  "to  get  them  to  accept  the  Serbian  reply, 
either  as  satisfactory,  or  as  a  basis  for  conferences."  Late  at  night 
Bethmann  forwarded  the  text  of  the  note  to  Vienna  and  added, 

"Since  we  have  already  refused  one  English  proposal  for 
a  conference,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  waive  a  limine  this 
English  suggestion  also.  By  refusing  every  proposition  for 
mediation,  Ave  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  conflagration 
by  the  whole  world,  and  be  set  forth  as  the  original  instigators 
of  the  war.  That  would  make  our  position  impossible  in  our 
own  country,  where  we  must  appear  as  having  been  forced  into 
the  war.  Our  situation  is  all  the  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as 
Serbia  has  apparently  yielded  to  a  very  great  degree." 

Three  hours  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Szogyeny,  the  superannu- 
ated Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  had  informed  Vienna  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  had  that  day  with  Jagow.  The  latter  informed  him  that 
Germany  would  shortly  forward  a  mediatory  proposal  from  England; 
that  Germain-  was  opposed  to  its  acceptance,  and  was  sending  it  only 
to  comply  with  England's  request;  that  in  the  future  it  would  forward 
any  other  proposals  with  a  declaration  to  England  that  it  does  not 
support  them  but  forwards  them  only  because  of  her  request.  Hut 
whether  Szogyeny's  report  is  inaccurate,  which  it  probably  is,  or  refers 
to  Jagow's  attitude  concerning  the  earlier  British  conference  a  quatre 
proposal  which  Germany  refused  to  accept,  which  it  probably  does,  it 
had  no  effect  on  Austria's  decision  to  go  to  war  with  Serbia.  For  when 
Berchtold  received  Bethmann's  note  with  its  enclosure,  he  informed 
Tschirschky  that  England's  move  was  made  too  late,  since  Austria  and 
Serbia  were  already  at  war. 

"Halt  im  Bclgrad"  July  28. 

The  Kaiser,  who,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  had  by  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Serbian  reply,  considered  it  "a  capitulation  of 
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the  most  humiliating  kind  and  as  a  result  every  cause  for  war  falls  to 
the  ground."  But  "the  Serbs  are  Orientals,  therefore  liars,  tricksters, 
and  masters  of  evasion."  He  now  suggested  that  Bethmann  propose 
to  Austria  that  Austria  occupy  Belgrade  as  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment 
of  Serbian  promises  but  abstain  from  further  military  measures  against 
her  and  that  Germany  mediate  for  peace  with  Vienna  on  that  basis. 
Meanwhile  Bethmann  had  received  additional  evidence  that  Austria  still 
persisted  in  her  refusal  to  enter  into  discussions  with  Italy  to  conciliate 
her  with  "compensations."  Also  he  learned  through  Lichnowsky  in 
London  that  Austria  intended  to  partition  Serbia  among  other  Balkan 
states.  On  the  dispatch  he  noted,  "This  duplicity  of  Austria's  is  intoler- 
able." He  then  instructed  Tschirschky  to  propose  to  Austria  the  Kaisers 
"pledge  plan,"  complaining  at  the  same  time  that  Austria  had  left 
Germany  in  the  dark  concerning  her  intentions  toward  Serbia.  He 
strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  and  suggested  that 
Austria  repeat  to  Russia  her  declaration  of  territorial  disinterestedness, 

"...  discuss  the  matter  along  these  lines  thoroughly  and 
impressively  with  Count  Berchtold,  and  instigate  an  appropri- 
ate move  at  St.  Petersburg.  You  will  have  to  avoid  very  care- 
fully giving  rise  to  the  impression  that  we  wish  to  hold  Austria 
back.  The  case  is  solely  one  of  finding  a  way  to  realize  Aus- 
tria's desired  aim,  that  of  cutting  the  vital  cord  of  the  Greater- 
Serbia  propaganda,  without  at  the  same  time  bringing  on  a 
world  war,  and,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  end,  of 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  we  shall  have  to  wage  it, 
in  so  far  as  is  possible." 

Bethmann  apparently  sincerely  desired  to  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  on  Austria,  but  feared  to  offend  Austria  by  the  exercise  of 
vigorous  pressure  because  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  action  in  weak- 
ening Austria's  adherence  to  her  alliance.  Berchtold  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  repeat  the  Austrian  declaration  concerning  her  territorial 
disinterestedness,  but  would  not  at  once  reply  to  the  proposal  to  restrict 
her  military  measures. 

Russia  July  28. 

Meanwhile,  in  Russia  the  effects  of  the  pre-mobilization  order  issued 
during  the  night  of  July  25-26  and  of  the  other  military  measures  decided 
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upon  in  the  Ministerial  Council  of  July  25  were  becoming  evident.  Pour- 
tales  on  July  26  therefore  pointed  out  to  Sazonov  "the  great  danger  of 
such  measures,  in  that  they  might  easily  call  forth  counter-measures." 
Sazonov  assured  Pourtales  that  no  mobilization  orders  of  any  sort  had 
been  issued,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  had  been  decided  at  the  Ministry 
of  War  to  hold  back  such  orders  until  Austria-Hungary  adopted  a  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  Russia.  He  did  admit,  however,  that  "certain  mili- 
tary preparations  had  already  been  made  in  order  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise."  Later  in  the  evening  Sukhomlinov,  the  Minister  of  War,  upon 
instructions  from  Sazonov  interviewed  the  German  military  attache. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  military  attache,  Sukhomlinov  gave 

"his  word  of  honor  that  as  yet  no  mobilization  orders  of  any 
kind  had  been  issued.  For  the  present  nothing  but  preparatory 
measures  were  being  undertaken,  not  a  horse  was  being  con- 
scripted, not  a  reservist  called  to  the  colors.  Should  Austria 
invade  Serbian  territory,  the  military  districts  of  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Moscow,  and  Kasan,  facing  Austria,  would  be  mobilized.  Under 
no  circumstances  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Petersburg  on  the  German 
front." 

The  military  attache  received 

"an  impression  of  great  nervousness  and  worry.  Believe  desire 
for  peace  to  be  sincere,  military  information  so  far  correct  that 
complete  mobilization  may  not  yet  have  been  ordered,  but  pre- 
paratory measures  are  very  far-reaching." 

Sazonov's  suggestion  of  July  26  that  direct  conversations  in  Vienna 
be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the  Serbian  ultimatum  had  met  with  no 
response  from  Berchtold.  To  forestall  that  proposal  and  other  mediatory 
suggestions  Berchtold  had  hastened  to  declare  war  on  Serbia  on  July 
28.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  afternoon  of  July  28.  Buchanan  received  the  impression  from  an 
interview  with  Sazonov  that  Russia  "was  thoroughly  in  earnest"  and 
would  fight  if  Austria  attacked  Serbia.  Sazonov  was  now  informed  by 
Paleologue  "under  instructions  of  his  government  ...  of  the  complete 
readiness  of  France  to  fulfil  her  obligations  as  an  ally  in  case  of  necessity." 
Subsequently  Sazonov  announced  in  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers,  "In 
view  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  my  direct  con- 


versations  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  are  useless."  And  at  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  Russia  intended  to  mobilize  four  military  dis- 
tricts against  Austria  on  the  following  day.  By  this  time  Sazonov  had 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  general  Avar  was  inevitable.  But 
even  if  it  were  inevitable,  Russian  preparations  required  more  time  and 
partial  mobilization  would  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  Pre-Mobilization 
already  ordered.  He  therefore  gave  his  consent  to  Janushkevich,  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  for  the  issuance  of  the  order  for  partial  mobilization. 

To  Dobrorolski  and  other  military  leaders,  Sazonov's  partial  mobili- 
zation plan  was  highly  distasteful.  It  would  provide  insufficient  troops 
for  operations  against  Austria.  It  would  require  the  improvisation  of 
a  new  plan  of  campaign.  If  general  mobilization  followed  partial  mo- 
bilization, so  great  confusion  would  have  resulted  from  the  latter  as  to 
render  the  success  of  the  former  doubtful.  The  entire  organization  of 
mobilization,  requiring  immense  preparation  over  tremendous  areas  and 
in  great  detail,  had  been  based  on  the  plan  of  general  mobilization.  This 
whole  mechanism  would  be  deranged  by  attempting  to  mobilize  only 
four  districts.  Since  Austria  and  Germany  were  formally  allied,  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  would  shortly  be  necessary  and  it  would  have  been  dis- 
organized by  this  action.  A  general  war  was  inevitable  and  it  would  be 
entered  upon  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  for  the  Russian 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  political  considerations  were  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  general  mobilization.  Partial  mobilization  would  be  the  "mili- 
tary demonstration"  desired  by  Sazonov  to  frighten  off  Austria.  Suk- 
homlinov  had  the  day  before  declared  to  the  German  military  attache 
that  Russia  would  not  mobilize  on  the  German  frontier.  A  military  coun- 
cil was  therefore  called  to  consider  these  questions.  Military  considera- 
tions prevailed  and  the  conference  decided  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  persuade  the  Tsar  to  approve  general  mobilization.  The  ukases  were 
then  prepared,  one  for  partial  mobilization  and  one  for  general  mobiliza- 
tion.   Janushkevich  assumed  the  responsibility  of  persuading  the  Tsar. 

Russia,  July  20. 

He  had  confidence  in  his  persuasive  powers  for,  before  he  arrived 
for  his  interview  with  the  Tsar  on  duly  2!),  he  sent  out  a  "warning  tele- 
gram" announcing  the  imminence  of  general  mobilization,  declaring  that 
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"July  30  will  be  announced  as  the  first  day  of  general  mobilization ;  notice 
of  it  will  be  given  later  by  a  confirmative  telegram."  He  quickly  secured 
the  approval  of  the  Tsar  to  the  ukase  for  general  mobilization.  Upon  his 
return,  Janushkevich  interviewed  the  German  military  attache^  and 
with  the  ukase  for  the  general  mobilization  signed  by  the  Tsar  in  his 
pocket,  he  informed  him  that  everything  was  just  as  the  Minister  of 
War  had  told  him  it  was  two  days  ago,  "He  gave  his  word  of  honor  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  and  offered  .  .  .  written  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  no  mobilization  had 
commenced  anywhere,  that  is,  the  calling  up  of  a  single  man  or  horse." 
Janushkevich  was  technically  truthful  in  giving  this  assurance.  Pre- 
mobilization,  and  not  mobilization,  had  commenced.  And  even  though 
the  Tsar  had  signed  the  order  for  general  mobilization  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket,  the  signature  of  three  Ministers  was  necessary  according 
to  Eussian  law  to  make  the  ukase  effective.  Dobrorolski  was  sent  to 
secure  these  signatures  during  the  afternoon  of  July  29.  By  evening  he 
had  obtained  them  and  was  in  the  act  of  sending  out  the  telegram  order- 
ing general  mobilization  between  9 :00  and  10  :00  P.  M.  when  by  special 
order  of  the  Tsar  he  was  instructed  not  to  send  it,  but  instead  to  send 
out  the  telegram  ordering  partial  mobilization. 

Meanwhile  Pourtales  had  come  to  Sazonov  during  the  morning  of 
July  29  to  announce  the  fact  that  Germany  was  exerting  pressure  on 
Austria  to  have  "a  frank  discussion  with  Petersburg."  He  referred 
also  to  Austria's  renewed  declaration  of  territorial  disinterestedne><. 
But  Sazonov  declared  that  Austria  had  made  no  move  to  undertake  direct 
discussions  and  that  her  "good  faith  was  questionable."  Moreover,  Aus- 
tria had  mobilized  eight  corps,  and  this  measure  must  be  regarded  "as 
in  part  directed  against  Russia."  Russia  now  found  herself  compelled 
to  mobilize  against  Austria.  This  did  not  mean  war  for  "the  Russian 
army  would  doubtless  be  able  to  remain  under  arms  for  Aveeks  to  come 
without  crossing  a  frontier."   Pourtales  protested,  pointed  out  that 

"The  danger  of  every  preparatory  military  measure  lay  in 
the  counter-measures  of  the  other  side.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  general  staffs  of  the  possible  opponents  of  Russia  would  not 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  advantage  of  getting  a  start  over 
Russia  in  the  matter  of  mobilization,  and  would  press  for  coun- 
ter-measures." 


Russia,  July  29. 

Subsequently  Zazonov  informed  Buchanan  that  the  order  for  par- 
tial mobilization  had  been  signed  that  day  but  added,  perhaps  with  less 
regard  for  historical  accuracy  than  for  the  necessity  of  appearing  unag- 
gressive before  British  opinion,  that  it  had  been  decided  not  to  order  gen- 
eral mobilization.  In  another  interview  with  Pourtales,  Sazonov 
informed  him  that  Austria  had  "categorically"  refused  direct  conversa- 
tions and  he  "did  not  deny  the  imminence  of  mobilization  but  stated  that 
Russia  was  compelled  by  Austria  to  take  this  step,  but  that  mobilization, 
however,  was  far  from  meaning  war."  Szapary  now  came  to  inform  Saz- 
onov that  Austria  was  quite  willing  to  discuss  Austro-Russian  relations, 
although  unwilling  t<>  discuss  the  text  of  the  Serbian  ultimatum.  Saz- 
onov informed  Szapary  that  a  ukase  would  be  signed  that  day  ordering 
a  "mobilization  of  a  fairly  wide  extent,"  assuring  him  at  the  same  time 
that  Russian  troops  would  not  attack  but  only  "stand  ready  with  arms 
grounded"  in  case  Russia's  Balkan  interests  were  endangered.  The 
interview  was  interrupted  by  a  telephonic  communication  which  an- 
nounced the  bombardment  of  Belgrade.  Sazonov  became  enraged, 
declaring,  "You  only  wish  to  gain  time  by  negotiations,  but  you  go  ahead 
and  bombard  an  unprotected  city!" 

Pourtales  returned  later  to  execute  instructions  from  Bethmann: 
"Kindly  call  M.  Sazonov's  serious  attention  to  the  fact  that  further  con- 
tinuation of  Russian  mobilization  measures  would  force  us  to  mobilize, 
and  in  that  case  a  European  war  could  scarcely  be  prevented."  Sazo- 
nov, who  considered  this  a  threat,  received  the  communication  "in  a  state 
of  great  excitement."  The  events  of  the  day  had  not  been  calculated 
to  reassure  him  and  after  further  conference  with  the  Tsar  and  with 
Janushkevich,  it  was  agreed  that  the  order  for  general  mobilization 
should  be  sent  out,  as  decided  earlier  in  the  day  at  the  behest  of  the 
military  men.  Hut,  as  indicated  above,  the  Tsar  changed  his  mind 
before  Dobrorolski  had  sent  out  the  telegram. 

Franco-Russian  Relations,  July  28-29. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  background  of  the  decision  of  the 
Russian  government  to  order  general  mobilization  on  July  29,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  a  consideration  of  Franco-Russian  relations.  Poineare's 
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assurance  of  France's  intention  to  fulfil  her  alliance  obligations  upon 
his  departure  from  Russia  on  July  23  has  been  mentioned.  In  a  letter 
to  Sazonov  on  July  27  Izvolski  had  expressed  his  astonishment  to  find 
to  what  degree  the  French  government  "correctly  understood  the  situa- 
tion" and  how  firm  and  calm  its  determination  was  to  accord  Russia 
complete  support  and  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  divergence 
of  views  with  her.  On  July  28,  Paleologue,  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  had  again  assured  Russia  of  France's  support  in  accordance 
with  their  treaty,  adding  (according  to  his  own  version)  a  caution 
against  taking  any  military  measures  on  the  German  frontier  and  even 
to  be  circumspect  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  since  Germany  had  not  yet 
revealed  her  intentions,  because  "the  least  imprudence  on  your  part  will 
cost  us  the  support  of  Great  Britain."  After  Pourtales's  "threat"  on 
July  29,  Sazonov  informed  the  French  and  British  governments  that 

"The  German  Ambassador  informed  me  today  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  German  Government  to  mobilize  its  armed  forces,  if 
Russia  did  not  stop  her  military  preparations.  ...  As  we  can- 
not comply  with  the  wishes  of  Germany,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  hasten  our  own  armaments  and  to  assume  that  war  is 
probably  inevitable." 

In  his  instructions  to  Izvolski  he  added 

"Please  express  to  the  French  Government  our  since  grati- 
tude for  the  declaration,  which  has  been  officially  made  to  me  in 
its  name  by  the  French  Ambassador,  that  we  can  count  fully 
upon  the  assistance  of  our  ally,  France.  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, this  declaration  is  especially  valuable  to  us." 

On  the  same  day,  before  the  Tsar  revoked  the  order  for  general  mobiliza- 
tion, Sazonov  had  sent  word  to  Paleologue  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
issue  orders  for  partial  mobilization  immediately  but  that  general  mobili- 
zation was  to  be  begun  in  secret.  According  to  his  own  account,  Paleo- 
logue "was  surprised."  Upon  revocation  of  the  order  for  general  mobili- 
zation, he  did  not,  apparently,  inform  his  government  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

The  Tsar  reconsiders,  July  29. 

When  on  July  28  Bethmann  undertook  to  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  on  Austria,  he  also  suggested  to  the  Kaiser  that  he  send  a  per- 
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sonal  telegram  to  the  Tsar  informing  him  of  that  move  and  calling  for 
his  co-operation  to  avoid  difficulties.  Almost  simultaneously  the  Tsar 
had  personally  appealed  to  the  Kaiser.  On  July  29,  as  the  order  for 
general  mobilization  was  about  to  be  dispatched,  a  second  telegram  from 
the  Kaiser  arrived,  declaring 

"Of  course  military  measures  on  the  part  of  Eussia  which 
would  be  looked  on  by  Austria  as  threatening  would  precipitate 
a  calamity  we  both  wish  to  avoid  and  jeopardize  my  position 
as  mediator  which  I  readily  accepted  on  your  appeal  to  my 
friendship  and  my  help." 

The  Tsar  reconsidered  the  fateful  effects  of  his  order  for  general  mobili- 
zation. By  telephone  he  ordered  the  protesting  Janushkevich  and  Suk- 
homlinov  to  revoke  it. 

Late  at  night — after  midnight — of  July  29-30  Pourtales  returned 
again  to  point  out  to  Sazonov  that  his  earlier  communication  "had  been 
no  threat,  but  a. friendly  warning  in  the  shape  of  a  reference  to  the 
automatic  effect  that  the  mobilization  here  would  have  to  have  on  us  in 
consequence  of  the  German-Austrian  alliance."  Sazonov  replied  that 
the  order  for  partial  mobilization  "could  no  longer  possibly  be  retracted, 
and  that  Austrian  mobilization  was  to  blame  for  it."  Apparently,  a 
fait  accompli  had  been  created  by  his  early  announcement  to  the  powers 
on  July  28  that  partial  mobilization  would  be  ordered.  Sazonov  refused 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  territorial  disinterestedness  by  Aus- 
tria. He  still  insisted  that  Germany  exert  pressure  at  Vienna  to  com- 
pel Austria  to  change  the  erstwhile  Serbian  ultimatum  by  dropping  the 
demands  which  infringed  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia.  Pourtales  replied 
that  such  a  step  would  require  the  infringement  of  Austria's  sovereignty 
by  Germany. 

Germany,  July  20. 

Sazonov's  declaration  on  July  28  of  Kussia's  intention  to  mobilize 
four  districts  and  the  issuance  of  the  partial  mobilization  order  on  July 
29  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  German  military  leaders.  When  the 
news  of  the  partial  mobilization  order  reached  Berlin  in  the  afternoon 
of  dulv  29,  Hethniann  felt  the  pressure  of  the  military  men.  The  Gen- 
eral  Stall'  presented  a  memorandum  outlining  their  view  of  the  situation: 
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Austria,  in  face  of  Russian  mobilization  against  her,  would  have  to 
mobilize  against  Russia,  thereby  requiring  the  mobilization  of  all  her 
troops;  as  soon  as  she  did  so,  "the  collision  between  herself  and  Russia 
will  become  inevitable" ;  then  Germany  would  have  to  mobilize  and  thus 
cause  Russian  general  mobilization,  followed  by  French  mobilization ;  in 
order  to  prevent  the  adversaries  from  dangerously  outstripping  Germany 
in  their  preparations,  "it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  as  soon 
as  possible  whether  Russia  and  France  intend  to  let  it  come  to  a  war 
with  Germany."  At  the  same  time  Bethmann  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  xVustria  declaring  that  the  Austrian  General  Staff  consid- 
ered it  imperative  to  know  immediately  if  it  could  advance  against  Ser- 
bia in  full  strength  or  whether  it  should  have  to  turn  its  main  force 
against  Russia;  if  Russia  were  actually  mobilizing,  Austria  and  Germany 
"should  institute  immediate  and  extensive  counter-measures."  Austria 
suggested  that  Germany  declare  to  Russia  that  if  the  partial  mobiliza- 
tion were  carried  out,  "it  would  compel  the  most  extensive  and  immediate 
counter-measures  on  the  part  of"  Germany  and  Austria;  "plain  speech 
seems  to  Count  Berchtold  at  this  time  to  be  the  best  means  to  bring 
Russia  to  a  realization  of  the  full  extent  of  her  threatening  behavior." 
On  the  preceding  day  Bethmann  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  a  similar 
request  from  Austria.  He  had,  in  fact,  attempted  to  calm  Austria's 
fears.  Now  he  made  the  declaration  to  Russia  which  Sazonov  professed 
to  interpret  as  a  "threat." 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  conferences 
took  place  between  Bethmann,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  military  and  naval 
leaders.  The  following  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry, Bethmann  declared  that  the  military  authorities  had  at  these  con- 
ferences expressed  the  desire  that  Kriegsgefahrzustand,  "Threatening 
Danger  of  War,"  be  proclaimed,  but  that  he  had  successfully  defended 
"before  His  Majesty  the  objections  he  had  just  suggested  (in  the  meet- 
ing), and  measures  had  been  confined  to  military  protection  of  the  rail- 
roads." Other  measures  of  preparation  were,  however,  taken.  The 
recall  of  soldiers  on  furlough  and  the  completion  of  defensive  works 
within  fortresses  were  ordered.  As  a  further  measure  of  preparation, 
the  text  of  an  ultimatum,  written  by  Moltke,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on  July 
26,  was  sent  by  messenger  on  July  29  to  the  German  Minister  in  Bel- 
gium, to  be  held  by  him  until  ordered  to  deliver  it. 
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Germany,  July  29-30. 

Bethmann  had  waited  in  vain  on  July  29  for  an  answer  from  Berch- 
told  to  his  "Halt  im  Belgrad"  proposal.  Lichnowsky  now  informed  him 
in  the  evening  that  the  Austrian  Embassy  staff  in  London  made  no  secret 
of  Austria's  intention  to  partition  Serbia  among  other  Balkan  states  and 
that  Austria's  intransigence  was  creating  a  very  unfavorable  impression 
in  Great  Britain.  In  a  communication  for  his  personal  information 
Bethmann  forwarded  Lichnowsky's  dispatch  to  Tschirschky  in  Vienna, 
adding,  "1  regard  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian  Government  with  increas- 
ing astonishment.  ...  I  must  draw  .  .  .  the  conclusion  .  .  .  that  the 
Government  at  Vienna  is  entertaining  plans  which  it  finds  advisable  to 
keep  secret  from  us  in  order  to  assure  itself  of  German  support  in  any 
event  and  not  to  expose  itself  to  a  possible  refusal  of  that  support  by 
making  them  public."  Subsequently  he  sent  two  dispatches  to  Tschir- 
schky requesting  Austria's  answer  to  the  "pledge  plan."  Informed  that 
direct  conversations  between  Austria  and  Russia  were  not  being  con- 
tinued, he  announced  to  Austria  that  Russia  was  complaining  that  direct 
conversations  made  no  headway,  and  declared,  "we  must  urgently 
request,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  catastrophe,  or  at  least  to  put  Rus- 
sia in  the  wrong,  that  Vienna  inaugurate  and  continue  with  the  confer- 
ences" in  accordance  with  the  "pledge  plan." 

"Pressing  the  Button  for  Peace." 

Lichnowsky  had  also  informed  him  of  an  announcement  from  Grey 
that  Serbia  would  be  willing  to  make  further  concessions.  Bethmann 
forwarded  this  information  to  Austria,  declaring,  "we  consider  such  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  Serbia  an  appropriate  basis  for  negotiations,  if 
founded  on  an  occupation  of  a  portion  of  Serbian  territory  as  a  hostage." 
Another  dispatch  from  Lichnowsky  revealed  that  Grey  was  not  opposed 
to  the  German  proposal ;  he  considered  it  as  a  suitable  basis  of  mediation 
if  Austria,  "alter  occupying  Belgrade  ...  or  other  places,  should 
announce  her  conditions."'  Grey  added  the  ominous  warning  that  if 
France  and  Germany  became  involved  in  war,  England  would  "find  itself 
forced  to  make  up  its  mind  quickly."  Bethmann  forwarded  this  dispatch 
to  Vienna,  declaring,  "we  must  urgently  and  impressively  suggest  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  the  acceptance  of  mediation  on 
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the  above-mentioned  honorable  terms."  A  few  moments  later,  at  3:00 
A.  M.,  he  forwarded  a  dispatch  from  Pourtales  which  declared  that  Aus- 
tria had  categorically  refused  to  enter  upon  direct  conversations  with 
Russia,  and  urged  that  conversations  be  continued,  adding,  "we  are,  of 
course,  ready  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  our  alliance,  but  must  decline  to 
be  drawn  wantonly  into  a  world  conflagration  by  Vienna,  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  paid  to  our  counsel."  Great  Britain  was  informed  of  this 
mediatory  action  and  Russia  was  informed  that  Germany  would  continue 
mediation  on  condition  that  Russia  suspended  all  hostilities  against 
Austria. 

Bethmann  and  British  neutrality  July  29. 

Great  Britain's  position  in  the  eventuality  of  war  was  of  as  great 
importance  to  Germany  as  it  was  to  France  and  Russia.  Bethmann  had 
confidently  counted  upon  British  neutrality.  King  George  had  informed 
the  Kaiser's  brother  on  July  26  that  "we  shall  try  all  we  can  to  keep  out 
of  this  and  shall  remain  neutral."  But  on  July  27  public  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  British  fleet  would  remain  concentrated  instead 
of  dispersing  as  it  usually  did  at  the  conclusion  of  fleet  manoeuvres.  Be- 
fore he  had  learned  of  Grey's  strong  warning  to  Lichnowsky,  Bethmann 
made  a  bid  for  British  neutrality  which  revealed  his  lack  of  appreciation 
of  Britain's  interest  in  Belgium.    He  informed  the  British  Ambassador, 

"We  can  assure  the  British  Cabinet,  on  condition  of  its 
maintaining  a  neutral  attitude,  that  we  ourselves,  in  case  of 
a  victorious  war,  seek  no  territorial  acquisitions  at  the  expense 
of  France  in  Europe.  We  can  further  give  it  the  assurance  that 
we  should  respect  the  neutrality  of  Holland  just  as  long  as  our 
opponents  respected  it.  As  to  Belgium,  we  do  not  know  what 
measures,  in  the  event  of  war,  France's  counter-operations  might 
compel  us.  But  provided  that  Belgium  did  not  take  sides  against 
us,  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  an  assurance  in  this  matter 
also,  according  to  which  Belgium's  integrity  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  war  should  not  be  tampered  with." 

Grey  repudiated  the  proposal. 

Germany,  July  30. 

In  the  morning  of  July  30,  Bethmann  described  to  the  Kaiser  his 
efforts  of  (he  previous  night:  he  had  demanded  immediate  explanations 
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from  Berchtold  with  reference  to  mediation  proposals  "in  order  that 
this  episode  may  be  closed  in  one  way  or  another."  Apparently  he  no 
longer  hoped  for  a  diplomatic  victory.  During  the  night,  the  Kaiser 
had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Tsar  in  which  the  latter  declared 
that  "the  military  measures  which  have  now  come  into  force  were 
decided  five  days  ago  for  reasons  of  defense  on  account  of  Austria's 
preparations.  .  .  .  We  need  your  strong  pressure  on  Austria  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  us."  In  his  annotation  the  Kaiser  declared, 
"I  can  not  agree  to  any  more  mediation,  since  the  Tsar  who  requested 
it  has  at  the  same  time  secretly  mobilized  behind  my  back.  It  is  only 
a  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  hold  us  back  and  to  increase  the  start  they 
have  already  got.    My  work  is  at  an  end!" 

Nevertheless,  Bethmann  continued  his  efforts.  He  notified  Grey 
that  the  effort  at  mediation  in  accordance  with  Grey's  proposal  "is  most 
seriously  imperilled  by  the  Russian  mobilization  against  Austria  and  by 
French  preparations  for  war."  He  requested  Grey  to  persuade  France 
"to  call  a  halt  at  once  to  her  war  measures,"  and  to  "act  vigorously  to 
get  Russia  to  accept  the  conditions  of  his  (Grey's)  proposal,  and  to 
prevent  a  further  Russian  advance  against  the  Austrian  border."  Prince 
Henry  made  a  personal  appeal  to  King  George  to  keep  France  and 
Russia  neutral.  In  a  telegram  to  the  Tsar,  the  Kaiser  declared  that  if 
Russia  continued  to  mobilize,  the  German  effort  in  Vienna  for  compro- 
mise would  be  rendered  impossible;  "the  whole  weight  of  the  decision 
lies  solely  on  your  shoulders  now,  who  have  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  peace  or  war." 

When,  on  July  29,  Szapary  in  St.  Petersburg  had  renewed  the  dec- 
laration that  Austria  had  no  intention  of  annexing  Serbian  territory 
and  would  not  injure  her  sovereignty,  Sazonov  had  replied  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  clauses  of  the  ultimatum  would  reduce  Serbia  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  vassal  state.  To  Pourtales  he  then  declared  that  "Russia's 
vital  interests  demanded  not  only  the  respecting  of  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Serbia,  but  also  that  Serbia  should  not  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
vassal  state  of  Austria  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  demands  that 
infringed  on  her  sovereign  rights."  On  July  30  Pourtales  requested  a 
written  formula  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Sazonov.  The  latter  com- 
plied, giving  as  a  formula, 
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"If  Austria  declares  that  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its 
conflict  with  Serbia  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  question 
of  European  interest,  it  declares  itself  ready  to  eliminate  from 
its  ultimatum  those  points  which  infringe  on  Serbia's  sovereign 
rights,  then  Russia  agrees  to  stop  all  military  preparations." 

Although  Pourtales  considered  it  "remarkable"  that  the  formula 
made  no  reference  to  "Austria's  punitive  expedition,"  Grey  found  it 
unsatisfactory  because  it  necessitated  a  direct  concession  by  Austria  to 
Russia.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  original  position  taken  by  Russia  unchanged. 
Grey  therefore  suggested  that  the  "Halt  im  Belgrad"  be  included  by 
Russia.  The  proposal  and  its  subsequent  modification  did  not,  however, 
receive  adequate  consideration  because  events  soon  occurred  which  com- 
pletely altered  the  situation. 

Austria,  July  30. 

By  July  30,  Bethmann's  insistence  had  prevailed  upon  Berchtold 
to  give  at  least  a  specious  adherence  to  the  principle  of  direct  conversa- 
tions with  Russia.  But  Conrad's  attitude  toward  these  pourparlers 
gives  an  indication  of  the  reason  why  they  were  not  very  fruitful  of 
results.  He  informed  Berchtold  that  he  might  begin  pourparlers  "as 
often  as  he  wished,  but  the  operations  against  Serbia  must  not  be  held 
up  because  of  them."  Berchtold  listened,  "pale  and  silent,"  while 
Tschirschky  read  to  him  Bethmann's  demand  that  Grey's  formula,  for 
taking  security  and  then  mediating  upon  that  basis,  be  accepted.  Upon 
Tschirschky's  insistence  that  an  answer  be  given,  Berchtold  declared 
that  he  could  not  reply  until  the  Crown  Council  had  considered  the  mat- 
ter, which  required  delay  until  noon  of  July  31.  But  a  conference  between 
the  Emperor,  Berchtold  and  Conrad  was  held  during  the  afternoon  of 
July  30  at  which  it  was  decided  to  answer  the  British  formula  politely 
but  to  withhold  acceptance  of  it.  Conrad  records  after  this  conference 
the  effect  of  the  German  insistence  upon  mediation,  it  "appeared  at  the 
time  as  if  Kaiser  William  contemplated  drawing  back  and  that  opin- 
ion in  Berlin  had  reversed  itself  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  Italy."  A 
communication  arriving  shortly  afterwards  from  Moltke  did  not  reas- 
sure Conrad, 

"Russian  mobilization  as  yet  no  reason  for  (German) 
mobilization;  (it  will  take  place)  only  after  the  beginning  of 
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a  state  of  war  between  the  Monarchy  and  Russia.  As  opposed 
to  the  now  customary  Russian  mobilization  and  demobilization, 
German  mobilization  would  without  fail  lead  to  war.  Do  not 
declare  war  on  Russia,  but  wait  for  a  Russian  attack." 

Bethmann,  who  feared  that  Austria  would  refuse  Grey's  proposal, 
had  requested  the  Kaiser  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
Francis-Joseph.  To  this  the  Kaiser  complied  by  a  dispatch  at  7 :15 
P.  M.,  July  30.  Bethmann  himself,  in  a  dispatch  shortly  afterwards 
made  an  urgent  appeal, 

"If  Vienna  declines  to  give  in  in  any  direction,  ...  it 
will  hardly  be  possible  any  longer  to  place  the  guilt  of  the  out- 
break of  a  European  conflagration  on  Russia's  shoulders  .  .  . 
If  England's  efforts  succeed,  while  Vienna  declines  everything, 
Vienna  will  be  giving  documentary  evidence  that  it  absolutely 
wants  war.  into  which  we  shall  be  drawn,  while  Russia  remains 
free  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  Thus  we  can  only  urgently  advise 
that  Austria  accept  the  Grey  proposal,  which  preserves  her 
status  for  her  in  every  way." 

Germany  July  30. 

But  three  hours  after  sending  this  dispatch,  he  ordered  Tschirschky 
not  to  carry  out  its  instructions.  He  then  wrote  another  dispatch  to 
explain  the  reason  for  his  action, 

"the  General  Stall'  just  informs  me  that  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  din- .neighbors,  especially  in  the  east,  will  force  us  to 
a  speedy  decision,  unless  we  do  not  wish  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  danger  of  surprise.  General  Staff  earnestly  desires  to 
be  informed  definitely  and  immediately  as  to  Vienna's  decisions, 
particularly  those  of  a  military  nature." 

He  did  not,  however,  send  this  explanation,  but  in  a  later  dispatch  gave 
another.  He  forwarded  a  communication  from  King  George,  which  sug- 
gested the  "Halt  im  Belgrad"  while  other  countries  were  to  suspend  their 
war  preparations  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  and  declared  that  this  was 
the  reason  for  his  revoking  telegram.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  July 
;{(),  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  had  announced  Germany's  general  mobili- 
zation, which  was  promptly  denied,  and  the  edition  suppressed,  by  the 
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Foreign  Office.  The  newspaper  was  under  the  influence  of  the  military 
leaders  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  was  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
force  Bethmann's  hand.  Bethmann's  first  (unsent)  revoking  telegram 
indicates  that  he  had  momentarily  succumbed  to  the  military  men  him- 
self, for  its  emphasis  upon  military  considerations  appeared  to  discount 
any  further  efforts  at  mediation.  But  apparently,  upon  reconsideration 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  send  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  the 
demands  of  the  military  men  in  Austria  and  lead  Austria  to  take  action 
which  would  make  war  inevitable.  Therefore  he  explained  his  revoca- 
tion by  referring  to  King  George's  mediation  plan,  revealing  thereby  that 
he  still  hoped  for  a  solution  short  of  war,  and  indicating  to  Austria  that 
he  expected  a  mediatory  effort  to  succeed.  How  long  he  was  to  continue 
his  mediatory  effort  depended  upon  Russian  action. 
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Chapter  IV. 


RESTORING  THE  POLITICAL  BALANCE. 

Russia  July  30. 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  General  Staff,  which  had  been  balked  in  the 
evening  of  July  29,  by  the  Tsar's  change  of  mind,  in  its  effort  to  bring 
about  general  mobilization,  now  exerted  all  its  energies  to  save  the  sit- 
uation. In  the  morning  of  July  30  Janushkevich  and  Sukhomlinov 
conferred  with  Sazonov  and  found  him  in  complete  agreement  with  them. 
They  considered  the  decision  for  partial  mobilization  a  mistake  from 
the  political  point  of  view:  it  would  appear  to  France  that  Russia  con- 
sidered her  duties  as  an  ally  lightly;  France  had  only  Germany  to  fear; 
Russian  mobilization  against  Austria  would  be  of  little  avail  to  her  if 
Germany  entered  (lie  war,  as  was  to  be  expected;  a  threat  against  East 
Prussia  was  necessary  for  France's  sake;  partial  mobilization  would 
leave  the  Russian  army  disorganized  for  general  mobilization  and  in- 
effective against  Germany;  if  France  became  dissatisfied  and  remained 
neutral,  Germany  would  make  short  work  of  Russia.  The  military  men 
now  requested  the  Tsar  by  telephone  to  grant  them  an  audience,  but  he, 
fearing  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  them,  refused  to  grant  their  request, 
Sazonov  thereupon  himself  demanded  an  interview  and  was  granted  an 
audience  to  be  held  in  the  early  afternoon.  He  then  promised  Janush- 
kevich that  he  would  inform  him  by  telephone  immediately  upon  gaining 
the  Tsar's  approval  for  general  mobilization.  To  which  Janushkevich 
replied  that  he  would  then  smash  his  telephone  and  disappear  from 
sight  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  so  that  the  order  could  not  be  revoked 
again.  Later,  in  his  interview  with  the  Tsar,  Sazonov  urged  upon  that 
vacillating  monarch  the  arguments  that  had  been  advanced  by  the 
military  men:  a  delay  in  ordering  general  mobilization  would  only  dis- 
organize t  he  Russian  armies  and  disconcert  her  ally,  and  since  war  was 
inevitable,  Russia's  safety  demanded  immediate  mobilization.  The  au- 
dience, which  took  place  between  3:00  and  4:00  P.  M.,  terminated  with 
the  Tsar's  authorization  to  issue  the  order  for  general  mobilization. 
Sazonov,  in  some  haste,  telephoned  Janushkevich  before  he  had  left  the 
Tsar's  palace,  "Now,  give  your  orders,  General,  and  then  disappear  for 
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the  rest  of  the  day."  The  order  was  issued  at  6 :00  P.  M.,  July  30,  and 
mobilization  was  to  begin  the  following  morning. 

The  reason  for  this  decision,  which  was  not  taken  without  ample 
warning  from  Germany  that  she  would  consider  it  a  casus  belli  is  of 
great  importance.  It  was  not  news  of  German  military  preparations, 
which  is  sometimes  given  as  the  reason.  The  Lokal  Anzeiger  affair  could 
not  have  influenced  the  decision  because  news  of  it  reached  St.  Petersburg 
after  the  decision  had  been  taken.  Paleologue,  in  a  dispatch  to  Viviani, 
in  the  evening  of  July  30,  reported  that  Sazonov  had  had  an  interview 
with  Pourtales  during  the  afternoon  and  that  Sazonov  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Germany  did  not  want  to  pronounce  to  Vienna  ''the  decisive 
word  which  would  safeguard  peace,"  and  that  the  Tsar  had  had  the  same 
impression  from  an  exchange  of  telegrams  with  the  Kaiser.  But  at  the 
time  of  Sazonov's  interview  with  Pourtales,  the  latter  had  had  no  reply 
from  Berlin  with  reference  to  Sazonov's  written  formula  and  could  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  government  would  use  it  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion. The  Kaiser's  telegram,  refusing  a  proposal  by  the  Tsar  to  have 
the  Austro-Serbian  dispute  referred  to  the  Hague,  and  in  which  he  had 
shaken  a  warning  finger,  "the  weight  of  the  decision  rests  on  your  shoul- 
ders," did  not  arrive  until  two  hours  after  the  decision  was  reached. 

The  question  of  the  attitude  of  France  is  not  so  clear  because  France 
has  not  yet  published  her  documents.  At  3  :00  A.  M.,  July  30,  Izvolski 
had  informed  the  French  government  of  Pourtales'  "threat"  of  the 
previous  day,  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  Russian  government  to 
accelerate  its  military  preparations.  At  7:00  A.  M.,  July  30,  instruc- 
tions were  dispatched  to  Paleologue  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
information  and  declaring  that  "France  is  resolved  to  fulfil  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  her  alliance."  But  it  was  desirable  "that  in  taking  any 
precautionary  measures  of  defense  which  Russia  thinks  must  be  taken, 
she  should  not  immediately  take  any  step  which  may  offer  to  Germany  a 
pretext  for  a  total  or  partial  mobilization  of  her  forces."  Shortly  there- 
after, Izvolski  reported  a  conversation  with  the  Political  Director  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office:  the  French  government  did  not  wish  to  meddle 
in  the  matter  of  Russian  military  preparations,  but  considered  it  very 
desirable  that  these  preparations,  in  view  of  the  negotiations  to  maintain 
peace  which  were  still  going  on,  should  have  "the  least  open  and  provoca- 
tive character  possible."    Messimy,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  in- 
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formed  the  Russian  military  attache  in  Paris  that  Russia  could  declare 
herself  ready  to  "temporarily  slow  up"  her  military  preparations,  but 
that  this  need  not  prevent  her  from  "continuing  and  even  strengthening 
these  preparations  while  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  large  move- 
ments of  troops."  This  much  was  known  to  Sazonov  before  he  proceeded 
to  his  audience  with  the  Tsar. 

The  decision  for  general  mobilization  was  reached  by  the  Russian 
government  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  military  men  who  feared  the 
complete  disorganization  of  their  plan  for  general  mobilization  if  partial 
mobilization,  already  ordered  on  July  29,  were  allowed  to  progress 
further.  Because  of  the  system  of  alliances  they  considered  war  with 
Austria  alone  entirely  improbable  and  patriotically  did  what  in  their 
estimation  was  essential  for  the  defense  of  their  country.  The  technical, 
military  considerations  were  allowed  to  prevail,  especially  since  Rus- 
sia's allies  had  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  the  fateful  decision.  Buchanan 
had  interposed  no  objection  when  he  was  informed  by  Sazonov  prior  to 
the  hit  lev's  interview  wit  h  the  Tsar  that  for  strategic  reasons  "Russia 
can  hardly  postpone  converting  partial  into  general  mobilization."  As 
indicated,  apparently  no  such  objection  had  issued  from  France. 

After  the  order  for  general  mobilization  was  issued,  Sazonov  in- 
formed Pal6ologue  that  "first  measures"  for  general  mobilization  were 
secretly  being  taken,  but  did  not  explain  their  nature — according  to 
Paleologue's  account.  During  the  night  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  keep  the  mobilization  secret,  and  in  the  morning  of 
July  31  bulletins  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  St.  Peterburg  announcing 
it.  Sazonov  made  no  haste,  this  time,  to  inform  the  powers  of  the  de- 
cision. 

A  ustria  Jul;/  30. 

Meanwhile,  in  Vienna,  the  conference  between  the  Emperor,  Berch- 
told,  and  Conrad  in  the  afternoon  of  duly  30,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  had  decided  to  refuse  the  British  mediatory  pro- 
posal which  Bethmann  had  forwarded  with  numerous  urgent  appeals 
for  its  acceptance.  The  conference  also  decided  that  the  war  against 
Serbia  would  be  carried  out  as  planned  and  that  general  mobilization 
would  be  ordered  on  August  1,  but  the  latter  was  to  be  discussed  again 
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at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  July  31.  Conrad  urged  immediate  general 
mobilization  since  his  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  would  never  be  greater  than  it  was  at  that  moment,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  thirteen  Russian  army  corps  were  concentrating  on  the 
Austrian  frontier.  But  the  diplomats  were  hesitant,  desiring  German  ap- 
proval. "They  were  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  mobilization  was  called  for,"  reported  Tschirschky  at 
1:35  A.  M.,  July  31.  Bethmann  had  been  insistent  in  his  demands  that 
Austria  accept  some  form  of  mediation,  and  the  danger  of  being  de- 
serted by  her  ally  necessitated  caution.  Berchtold  informed  Germany  in 
the  afternoon  of  July  30  "that  unless  the  Russian  mobilization  measures 
are  at  once  discontinued,  our  own  general  mobilization  must  be  at  once 
inaugurated  for  military  reasons."  He  suggested  that  Austria  and  Ger- 
many "declare  in  a  friendly  way"  to  Russia  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Russian  mobilization  "would  have  to  be  followed  by  counter- 
measures  in  Germany  and  Austria  which  would  inevitably  involve  seri- 
ous consequences."  He  added  that  "it  goes  without  saying  that  Austria 
will  not  permit  itself  to  be  deterred  from  its  hostile  action  against 
Serbia."  To  this  Jagow  replied  that  Germany  had  already  made  such  a 
friendly  declaration  to  Russia  and  could  not  do  it  again,  and  suggested 
that  Austria  undertake  the  action  alone. 

But  during  the  night  several  communications  arrived  which  re- 
lieved the  anxiety  in  Vienna  over  Germany's  attitude.  The  Austrian  mili- 
tary attache  in  Berlin  reported  the  result  of  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  Moltke  during  the  evening  of  July  30 : 

"Moltke  said  that  he  considered  the  situation  critical  if 
Austria  did  not  immediately  mobilize  against  Russia.  By  reason 
of  the  declaration  made  by  Russia  with  reference  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion ordered  by  her,  the  necessity  for  Austrian  counter-measures 
arises.  The  Russian  mobilization  should  be  the  reason  publicly 
announced  for  Austria's  action.  Thereby  the  casus  foederis 
arises  for  Germany.  Hold  Italy  to  honorable  support  by 
promises  of  compensation,  so  that  Italy  will  remain  actively 
in  the  Triple  Alliance.  Do  not  leave  a  man  on  the  Italian 
frontier.  Refuse  England's  renewed  formula  for  peace.  Stand- 
ing firm  in  a  European  war  is  the  last  means  for  conserving  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  Germany  will  go  along  without 
reservations." 
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Moltke  himself  telegraphed  to  Conrad  at  2:45  A.  M.,  "Stand  firm  to 
(durchhalten)  Russian  mobilization.  Austria-Hungary  must  be  pre- 
served. Mobilize  immediately  against  Russia.  Prevail  on  Italy  by 
means  of  compensations  to  fulfill  her  duty  as  ally." 

Austria  July  31. 

Conrad  hastened  to  call  on  Berchtold  to  read  these  communications 
to  him.  When  he  had  done  so,  Berchtold  exclaimed,  "It  worked!  Who 
rules,  Moltke  or  Bethmann?"  Berchtold  omitted  mention  of  the  Kaiser, 
whose  personal  telegram  to  the  Emperor  requesting  the  acceptance  of 
the  "Halt  im  Belgrad"  proposal  he  now  read  to  Conrad  and  several  Min- 
isters, adding,  "I  called  you  here  because  I  had  the  impression  that  Ger- 
many was  drawing  back;  now,  however,  I  have  the  most  encouraging 
declaration  from  highest  military  authority."  Judging  by  the  results  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  took  place  during  the  morn- 
ing of  July  31,  it  appears  that  Moltke's  communications  received  more 
serious  consideration  than  did  those  of  Bethmann  and  the  Kaiser.  For 
the  sake  of  appearance  it  declared  its  readiness  to  "examine"  Grey's 
proposal,  but  on  two  conditions:  that  the  military  operations  against 
Serbia  be  allowed  to  run  their  course,  and  that  the  British  Cabinet  pre- 
vail on  Russia  to  stop  her  mobilization.  And  at  12:30  P.  M.  the  order 
for  general  mobilization  was  issued.  This  decision,  although  taken  after 
Russian  general  mobilization  had  been  ordered,  was  taken  before  the  news 
of  it  had  reached  Vienna.  But  that  fact  seems  of  little  importance  since 
practically  all  of  the  Russian  forces  which  would  concentrate  against 
Austria  under  general  mobilization  had  already  taken  up  their  march 
under  the  Russian  order  for  partial  mobilization  of  July  29. 

In  Berlin  Moltke  was  viewing  Russian  military  preparations  with 
an  uneasy  eye.  In  the  morning  of  July  30  he  had  been  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  Bethmann's  efforts  to  quiet  Austria  and  had  himself  sent  a  telegram 
to  Conrad  declaring  that  "Russian  mobilization  was  as  yet  no  reason 
for  mobilization."  But  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  news  of  Rus- 
sian preparations  poured  in.  Toward  midnight  he  informed  von  Haefften, 
a  member  of  the  General  Staff, 

"The  situation  has  cleared  up.  We  have  two  reports  worthy 
of  credence,  independent  of  each  other,  which  affirm  that  gen- 


eral  mobilization  of  all  her  armed  forces  is  already  ordered  in 
Kussia  ...  If  we  defer  mobilization,  our  military  situation  will 
become  more  and  more  unfavorable  .  .  .  The  Chancellor,  Minister 
of  War,  and  I  are  to  have  an  audience  with  His  Majesty  to- 
morrow noon  .  .  .  Before  advising  mobilization  to  His  Majesty, 
I  desire  to  await  another  confirmation  of  the  news  concerning 
Kussian  mobilization.    I  expect  it  early  tomorrow  morning." 

He  then  did  what  military  authorities  are  prone  to  do  in  a  crisis  when 
they  consider  the  safety  and  defense  of  their  country  endangered.  He 
poached  upon  the  political  authority  of  the  civilian  arm  by  expounding 
to  Austria,  in  his  interview  with  the  Austrian  military  attache  and  in  his 
telegram  to  Conrad,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  casus  foederis 
arose  for  the  Austro-German  alliance  and  gave  advice  which  flatly  con- 
tradicted Bethmann's  statement  to  him  on  July  30  that  Russian  partial 
mobilization  did  not  constitute  the  casus  foederis.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, July  31,  Moltke  received  a  message  from  a  staff  officer  declaring  that 
the  red  placards  for  general  mobilization  had  been  posted  in  Russia.  He 
thereupon  ordered  that  one  be  obtained  so  that  he  could  be  sure  that 
general  mobilization  had  been  ordered  because  "before  having  that  cer- 
tainty, I  am  not  able  to  elicit  a  mobilization  order.''  In  other  words,  at 
least  in  Berlin  he  was  not  in  complete  authority. 

German  Pre-AIobilization  July  81. 

But  before  the  audience  to  which  Moltke  had  referred  was  held  at 
noon  of  July  31,  a  telegram  arrived  from  Pourtales,  announcing  Rus- 
sian general  mobilization.  The  confirmation  desired  by  Moltke  was  now 
at  hand.  The  German  government  had  no  other  choice  and  at  1 :30  P.  M. 
the  order  for  Kricysgefahrzustand  was  issued.  It  provided  for  military 
precautions  for  the  protection  of  railways  and  frontiers;  certain  police 
measures;  recall  of  soldiers  on  leave;  and,  if  necessary,  evacuation  of 
military  depots  in  regions  menaced  by  invasion.  Certain  reservists  were 
called  out  as  well.  A  personal  telegram  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  Austrian 
Emperor  explains  the  nature  of  this  order,  "The  incipient  mobilization  of 
my  entire  Army  and  Navy,  ordered  by  me  today,  will  be  followed  within 
the  shortest  period  of  time  by  actual  mobilization.  I  am  planning  on 
the  second  of  August  as  the  first  day  of  mobilization,  and  I  am  ready, 
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in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  my  alliance,  to  commence  war  at  once 
against  Russia  and  France." 

Ultimatum  to  Russia  July  31. 

Since  the  Schlieffen  plan  called  for  an  immediate  offensive  and  the 
entry  into  Luxembourg  upon  the  order  for  mobilization.  Bethmann  con- 
sidered a  diplomatic  rupture  necessary.  Therefore,  at  3:30  P.  M.  an  ulti- 
matum was  dispatched  to  Russia, 

"  We  have  been  compelled  by  .  .  .  Russia  measures  to  declare 
a  state  of  Threatening  Danger  of  War  .  .  .  Mobilization  must 
follow,  however,  in  case  Russia  does  not  suspend  every  war  meas- 
ure against  Austria-Hungary  and  ourselves  within  twelve  hours 
and  make  us  a  distinct  declaration  to  that  effect." 

Pourtales'  delivery  of  the  ultimatum  at  midnight,  July  31,  fixed  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  at  noon,  August  1.  Upon  its  delivery, 
Sazonov  attempted  to  convince  Pourtales  of  the  pacific  intention  of  Rus- 
sian mobilization,  referring  to  a  personal  telegram  sent  by  the  Tsar  to 
the  Kaiser  during  the  night,  in  which  the  Tsar  declared,  "so  long  as  the 
negotiations  with  Austria  on  Serbia's  account  are  taking  place  my  troops 
shall  not  take  any  provocative  action.  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  for 
this."    But  Pourtales  pointed  out  to  Sazonov 

"that  the  Tsar  by  no  means  obligated  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  refrain  from  warlike  action,  but  only  so  long  as 
there  still  remained  a  prospect  of  composing  the  Austro-Russian 
quarrel  on  account  of  Serbia.  I  put  to  the  Minister  the  direct 
question :  could  he  give  me  a  guaranty  that  Russia  intended  to 
keep  the  peace,  even  in  the  event  that  an  agreement  with  Aus- 
tria was  not  reached?  The  Minister  was  unable  to  give  me  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  In  that  case,  then,  I  replied, 
nobody  can  blame  us  for  our  unwillingness  to  allow  Russia  a 
longer  start  in  mobilization." 

Ultimatum  to  France,  July  31. 

Simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  the  ultimatum  to  Russia,  Beth- 
mann dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  France.  It  announced  the  ultimatum 
to  Russia  and  asked  if  the  French  government  "intends  to  remain  neutral 


in  a  Eusso-Gernian  war ;  answer  must  be  given  in  eighteen  hours."  Secret 
instructions  for  the  Ambassador  were  added, 

"If,  as  is  not  presumed,  the  French  Government  declares 
its  intention  to  remain  neutral,  Your  Excellency  will  inform  the 
French  Government  that  we  shall  have  to  demand  the  turning 
over  of  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and  Verdun  as  a  pledge  of  neu- 
trality; these  we  could  occupy  and  return  after  the  completion 
of  the  war  with  Russia." 

The  expiration  of  the  time  limit  was  fixed  at  1 :00  P.  M.,  August  1, 
Bethmann  later  explains  this  additional  clause,  which  was  not  published 
until  1918.  He  points  out  that  if  France  had  really  made  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  Germany  had  to  expect  that  the  French  army  would  fully 
complete  its  preparations  under  the  protection  of  a  specious  neutrality 
only  to  fall  upon  Germany  at  a  moment  when  the  latter  was  deeply  en- 
gaged on  her  eastern  frontier. 

Berchtold  reforms,  July  31. 

Between  the  thunderous  reverberations  of  the  ultimata,  the  thin 
voice  of  diplomacy  made  an  expiring  effort  to  be  heard.  On  July  31, 
after  issuing  her  order  for  general  mobilization,  Austria  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular to  her  ambassadors  declaring  that  her  mobilization  was  defensive, 
that  there  would  be  no  provocative  action  against  Russia,  and  that  nego- 
tiations were  to  continue.  In  Paris,  at  11 :15  P.  M.,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  German  ultimatum,  Viviani  expressed  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
the  hope  of  reaching  an  amicable  settlement,  but  the  solution  must  assure 
Russia  that  Serbia  would  not  be  crushed.  The  Ambassador  replied  that 
Austria  had  already  made  several  official  declarations  to  Russia  that 
her  action  against  Serbia  contemplated  no  territorial  acquisition  on  her 
part  and  no  injury  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom.  When  he  was 
informed  of  these  exchanges,  Berthelot,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  this  was  all  too  late.  Nevertheless,  Viviani  sent  out 
a  circular  to  the  French  Ambassadors  declaring  that  these  steps  indi- 
cated that  the  disposition  of  Austria  allowed  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. These  tentatives  may  have  had  a  less  obvious  purpose,  but  ap- 
parently were  intended,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  throw  responsibility 
upon  Russia,  and,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  divide  Austria  and  Germany. 


In  keeping  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Grey  on  the  previous  day, 
Sazonov  had,  on  July  31,  drawn  up  a  new  formula  of  minimum  demands 
which  declared  that  if  Austria  stopped  her  advance  on  Serbian  soil  and 
at  the  same  time  recognized  the  European  character  of  her  dispute  with 
Serbia  and  allowed  the  Great  Powers  to  determine  the  punishment  of 
Serbia,  Russia  would  maintain  her  "waiting  attitude."  Upon  receiving 
this  revised  formula  on  August  1,  Grey  forwarded  it  to  the  Powers  with- 
out comment.  On  July  31  Grey  had  himself  proposed  a  new  formula.  It 
provided  that  the  four  disinterested  poAvers  would  guaranty  to  Austria 
that  Serbia  Avould  give  complete  satisfaction  to  her  demands,  providing 
that  these  demands  did  not  infringe  on  Serbia's  soveignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity;  the  four  powers  would  guaranty  to  Russia  that  Austria's 
demands  would  not  infringe  Serbia's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity; meanwhile  all  powers  would  suspend  military  preparations  and  op- 
erations. Grey  also  informed  Lichnowsky  that  "if  Germany  were  able  to 
bring  matters  to  a  point  where  a  sensible  proposal  should  be  made  .  .  . 
if  Russia  and  Prance  did  not  accept  it,  the  English  government  would 
no  longer  concern  itself  with  the  consequences."  But  the  ultimata  had 
been  dispatched  and  when  in  the  evening  of  July  31,  Goschen,  the  British 
Ambassador,  discussed  with  Bethmann  the  acceptability  of  current  form- 
ulas, Bethmann  declared  that  Germany  could  not  consider  any  proposi- 
tion until  she  had  had  an  answer  to  her  ultimatum  from  Russia.  On  the 
following  day,  Goschen  declared  to  Jagow  that  it  was  still  possible  to 
maintain  peace  if  only  military  operations  were  delayed.  Jagow  did 
not  admit  the  possibility,  Germany  "had  the  speed  and  Russia  had  the 
numbers." 

Meanwhile,  t lie  news  of  Russian  general  mobilization  had  reached 
London,  causing  considerable  surprise.  At  3:30  A.  M.  August  1,  King 
George  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Tsar,  "I  cannot  help  believing  that  some 
misunderstanding  has  led  to  this  sudden  rupture,"  urging  that  Russia 
leave  open  the  possibility  of  negotiations  and  peace.  Grey  also  recog- 
nized the  finality  of  Russia's  action.  During  the  day,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  informed  him  that  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, would  be  ready  to  accept  mediation  and  suspend  mobilization  in 
Galicia  if  Russia  were  to  suspend  hers,  but  Austria  must  reserve  freedom 
of  action  with  reference  to  Serbia.  Grey  thereupon  immediately  in- 
formed Russia  that  if,  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  mediation 
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by  Austria,  Russia  could  agree  to  stop  mobilization,  "it  appears  still 
to  be  possible  to  preserve  peace."  But  this  suggestion  was  so  belated 
and  so  gentle  in  form  that  it  could  not  undo  Russia's  fait  accompli. 
Mediatory  efforts  could  not  now  alter  the  course  of  events.  Austria 
would  not  stay  her  hand  against  Serbia,  Russia  would  not  stay  her  hand 
against  Austria,  and  Germany  could  not  stand  idly  by  while  Russia 
mobilized  against  her.  And  events  soon  revealed  the  illusory  nature 
of  efforts  at  mediation. 

Losschlagen — Russia  August  1. 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  a  conference  of  Ministers  and  army 
and  navy  chiefs  was  held  in  Berlin.  Earlier  in  the  day  there  had  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  political  leaders  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  matter  of  declaring  war.  The  effect 
of  a  German  declaration  of  war  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  her  own 
and  her  opponents'  defensive  treaties  was  to  be  considered.  But  the 
military  plans  provided  for  an  immediate  attack  and  Bethmann  insisted 
that  the  formalities  for  such  occasions  outlined  by  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence should  be  followed.  Shortly  after  noon,  therefore,  the  text  of  a 
declaration  of  war  upon  Russia  was  sent  to  Pourtales.  It  declared  that 
Russia's  hasty  mobilization  had  made  Germany's  ultimatum  necessary. 
Since  Berlin  did  not  know  Russia's  answer  to  the  ultimatum,  a  variant 
form  was  sent,  "Russia  having  refused  to  accede  to  this  demand,  (having 
believed  it  unnecessary  to  respond  to  this  demand,)  and  having  made 
it  manifest  by  this  refusal  (attitude)  that  her  action  was  directed 
against  Germany.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  .  .  .  accepts  the 
challenge  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  and  considers  himself  as  being 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Russia."  Pourtales,  because  of  his  great  agitation, 
read  the  entire  dispatch  to  Sazonov  at  7 :00  P.  M.,  August  1.  The  imag- 
inative Paleologue  records  that  shortly  afterwards  he  advanced  the 
theory  to  Sazonov,  "Pourtales  is  distracted  because  his  personal  respon- 
sibility is  without  doubt  involved.  I  fear  that  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  launching  his  government  into  this  terrible  adventure,  in  declaring 
that  Russia  would  not  persist  in  her  determination  and  that,  if  the 
impossible  were  to  happen  and  she  did  not  give  it,  France  would  de- 
nounce the  Russian  alliance.  He  sees  now  into  what  an  abysm  he  has 
precipitated  his  country." 


German  mobilization  August  1. 

The  conference  in  Berlin,  meanwhile  continued  its  deliberations.  At 
5:00  P.  M.  the  order  for  general  mobilization  was  signed.  As  Moltke 
was  leaving  the  Palace  in  which  the  conference  had  been  held,  he  was 
ordered  to  return.  A  dispatch  had  arrived  from  Lichnowsky  announcing 
the  possibility  of  a  proposal  from  Grey  to  be  made  after  the  English 
Cabinet  meeting  of  that  afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  if  Germany  "did 
not  attack  France,  England  would  remain  neutral  and  would  guarantee 
France's  neutrality."    Moltke  describes  the  interview. 

"The  Emperor  said  to  me:  'So  then,  we  march  with  the 
entire  army  solely  in  the  east!'  I  replied  that  this  was  im- 
possible. The  concentration  of  armies  made  up  of  millions 
of  men  cannot  be  improvised;  it  was  the  result  of  painful  prep- 
aration cai  i  ied  on  for  years,  once  begun  it  could  not  be  changed. 
If  His  Majesty  insisted  upon  sending  the  entire  army  to  the 
east,  the  army  would  no  longer  be  an  organized  force,  ready  to 
fight,  but  a  mob  of  armed  men  without  cohesion  and  without 
supplies.  The  Emperor  insisted  upon  his  demand  and  became 
uncontrolled.  He  said  to  me  among  other  things,  'Your  uncle 
would  have  given  me  another  reply!' — which  wounded  me 
deeply.  I  had  never  pretended  to  be  the  equal  to  the  Field- 
marshall.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  His  Majesty 
thai  our  march  of  concentration,  which  provided  for  great  forces 
against  France  and  weak  defensive  effectives  against  Russia, 
must  follow  its  course  according  to  the  prearranged  plan  if 
we  did  not  wish  to  fall  into  a  complete  confusion.  I  said  to 
the  Emperor  that  after  the  completion  of  concentration,  it  would 
be  possible  to  transfer  large  parts  of  the  army  towards  the  east, 
but  that  no  pari  of  the  concentration  itself  should  be  changed. 
Otherwise,  I  could  not  assume  responsibility." 

Beth  ma  nn  now  hastened  to  declare  to  England  that  Germany  would 
agree  to  such  a  proposal  provided  that  Great  Britain  "will  pledge  secur- 
ity with  all  her  armed  forces  for  the  unconditional  neutrality  of  France 
in  a  German-Russian  conflict."  Germany  would  agree  not  to  cross  the 
French  border  before  August  if  Great  Britain  should  agree  to  discuss 
the  proposal.  The  Kaiser  at  (lie  same  lime  dispatched  a  telegram  to 
King  George,  "On  technical  grounds  my  mobilization  must  proceed  as 
prepared.   Put  if  France  offers  me  neutrality  which  must  be  guaranteed 
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by  the  British,  fleet  and  army,  I  shall  of  course  refrain  from  attacking 
France  and  employ  my  troops  elsewhere." 

On  the  following  morning,  August  2,  still  under  the  impression  that 
Lichnowsky's  announcement  had  a  basis  in  fact,  Bethmann  pointed  out 
to  the  Kaiser  that  the  mobilization  plans  provided  that  Luxembourg 
was  to  be  occupied  during  the  first  day  of  mobilization  by  an  infantry 
division.    Moltke  again  describes  the  interview: 

"As  I  stood  there,  the  Emperor,  without  asking  my  opinion, 
turned  to  the  ordinance  service  officer  and  ordered  him  to  in- 
struct the  16  Division  of  Infantry  at  Treves  immediately  by 
telegram  that  it  must  not  penetrate  into  Luxembourg.  I  had  a 
shock,  as  if  my  heart  were  going  to  break!  Again  the  danger 
was  before  me  that  our  plan  of  concentration  would  be  dis- 
located. What  that  signified,  to  understand  fully,  one  must 
know  what  the  work  of  concentration  is,  its  complexity,  its 
detail.  The  schedule  of  each  train  is  regulated  to  the  minute. 
Every  change  meant  fatal  consequences.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
show  His  Majesty  that  we  had  to  use  the  railroads  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  had  to  assure  ourselves  of  their  possession.  A  reply 
closed  my  mouth :  I  had  only  to  use  other  railways  in  place  of 
these!   I  was  a  broken  man  and  I  shed  tears  of  despair." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  time,  German  troops  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  railway  station  at  Ulflingen  in  Luxembourg.  And  King 
George  now  replied  to  the  Kaiser's  telegram,  "there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding as  to  a  suggestion  that  passed  in  friendly  conversation 
between  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey."  The  Kaiser  there- 
upon recalled  Moltke  and  declared,  "Now  you  may  do  as  you  wish." 

French  preparations  July  25-31. 

Beginning  July  25  in  the  evening,  when  she  recalled  her  generals 
from  their  vacations,  France  had  instituted  a  number  of  "precautionary" 
military  measures.  On  July  26  French  troops  in  manoeuvres  were  re- 
turned to  their  garrisons  and  all  officers  were  recalled  from  their  vaca- 
tions. On  July  27  all  permissionaires  were  recalled  and  it  was  decided 
to  bring  all  combat  elements  available  to  France  and  prepare  for  the 
transport  of  these  troops,  chiefly  negro  troops  from  Africa.  On  July 
29  Joffre,  Chief  of  Staff,  demanded  that  covering  troops  be  sent  to  their 
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stations  at  the  frontier.  This  required  the  mobilization  of  the  five  eastern 
army  corps  and  all  the  cavalry.  The  Cabinet  agreed  to  this  on  July 
30  but  at  the  same  time  decided  that  the  troops  were  to  be  kept  back 
a  short  distance  from  the  frontier  and  that  cavalry  patrols  were  not 
to  be  sent  into  the  zone  bordering  the  frontier  to  establish  contact  with 
the  enemy.  Great  Britain  was  immediately  informed  of  this  withdrawal, 
"We  have  thus  left  a  strip  of  national  territory  without  defense  open 
to  sudden  attack.  We  have  not  done  this  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
show  the  British  government  and  public  opinion  that  France,  like  Russia, 
will  not  be  the  first  to  fire."  This  action,  with  appropriate  embroidery, 
subsequently  became  the  "Ten  Kilometer  Withdrawal."  Actually  a  series 
of  towns  were  designated,  some  of  them  not  more  than  four  or  five 
kilometers  from  the  frontier,  beyond  which  the  troops  were  not  to  ad- 
vance. Its  effect  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  "frontier  incidents" 
and,  as  intended,  to  impress  Great  Britain,  which  had  not  yet  promised 
military  support,  with  the  unaggressive  attitude  of  France  while  at  the 
same  time  taking  an  important  military  measure  in  preparation  for 
war.  When  the  German  proclamation  of  Kriegsgefahrzustand  became 
known  in  Paris,  during  the  afternoon  of  July  31,  Joffre  immediately 
demanded  complete  mobilization  of  the  five  eastern  corps,  declaring  that 
each  day's  delay  meant  an  initial  loss  of  fifteen  to  twenty  kilometers 
of  French  territory.  At  5:00  P.  M.  the  Cabinet  decided  to  order  the 
complete  mobilization  of  these  five  corps  without  the  limitation  imposed 
on  the  previous  day. 

French  mobilization  August  1. 

About  an  hour  later  von  Schoen  came  to  deliver  the  German 
ultimatum.  After  its  delivery,  during  the  course  of  the  night,  Messimy, 
Minister  of  War,  informed  the  Russian  military  attache  "in  a  tone  of 
enthusiastic  sincerity"  that  the  French  government:  was  resolved  on  war. 
Next  morning,  August;  1,  Joffre  informed  the  Cabinet  that,  according 
to  his  information,  Germany,  under  cover  of  Kriegsgefahrzustand,  might 
in  fact  proceed  to  complete  mobilization.  And  he  now  threatened  to 
resign  unless  the  order  for  general  mobilization  were  immediately  signed. 
The  Cabinel  thereupon  signed  it  and  authorized  its  issuance  before  4:00 
P.  M.,  "without  a  protestation,  without  a  remark,"  declared  Messimy. 
The  order  was  issued  at  about  3:45  IV  M.,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


before  Germany  had  issued  her  order  for  general  mobilization.  Mean- 
while at  noon,  Viviani  had  given  the  French  reply  to  the  German  ulti- 
matum, "France  will  act  in  accordance  with  her  interests." 

In  Berlin  it  was  Bethmann  who  now  became  nervous  for  the  success 
of  the  military  plans.  On  August  1  he  urged  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war  on  France,  while  Tirpitz  opposed  it  because  he  needed  more  time 
to  get  the  German  fleet  in  order.  Early  on  August  2,  Bethmann  wrote 
to  the  Kaiser  that  "in  accordance  with  understanding  with  Minister 
of  War  and  General  Staff,  presentation  of  declaration  of  war  to  France 
not  necessary  today  for  any  military  reasons.  Consequently  it  will  not 
be  done,  in  the  hope  that  the  French  attack  us."  But  the  French  did 
not  attack  and  military  necessity  demanded  immediate  action.  Since 
the  German  military  plan  provided  for  passage  through  Belgium,  the 
German  Foreign  Office  tried  to  clear  the  way. 

German  ultimatum  to  Belgium  August  2. 

The  Belgian  government  had  grown  apprehensive  during  the  course 
of  the  crisis  and  had  taken  steps  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  invasion. 
On  July  29  the  army  was  ordered  on  a  re-enforced  peace-footing.  In  the 
evening  of  July  31,  the  decision  for  general  mobilization  was  taken,  to 
be  effective  August  1.  Grey,  fearing  an  invasion  of  Belgium,  had  on 
July  31  made  an  identic  overture  to  France  and  Germany  asking  each 
power  to  engage  itself  to  refrain  from  violating  Belgian  neutrality  so 
long  as  it  was  not  violated  by  any  other  power.  On  August  1  the  French 
government  gave  such  an  assurance.  But  Germany  declared  that  to 
reply  would  reveal  her  plan  of  campaign,  at  least  in  part.  On  July  31 
Germany  had,  however,  given  Holland  assurance  that  it  would  respect 
her  neutrality.  The  reason  for  Germany's  refusal  was  revealed  on  August 
2,  at  7:00  P.  M.,  when  a  German  ultimatum  was  delivered  to  Belgium. 
It  declared  that  the  German  government  possessed  "reliable  informa- 
tion" that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgium;  since  Belgium  could  not 
herself  protect  her  neutrality,  Germany  would  be  constrained  to  send 
troops  into  Belgium  as  a  measure  of  self-protection;  this  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  Belgium.  If  Belgium  Avere  to 
observe  a  benevolent  neutrality,  Germany  would  engage  herself  to  evacu- 
ate Belgium  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  guaranty  the  integrity  and 
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independence  of  the  country  and  pay  for  all  damages  and  requisitions. 
Tf  Belgium  offered  resistance,  she  would  he  considered  an  enemy.  A 
reply  in  twelve  hours  was  demanded. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  crisis  Grey  had  been  urged  by 
France  and  Russia  to  lake  a  stand  with  the  Entente  Powers  and  by  doing 
so  compel  Germany  and  Austria  to  moderate  their  attitude  and  thus 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  had  refused  to  do  so  because  the  British 
Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  question  of  intervention.  To  give  France 
assurance  that  Great  Britain  would  support  her  might  lead  that  country 
to  adopt  an  unyielding  attitude  which  might  help  to  precipitate  war. 
Since  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  eventual  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  he  could 
neither  openly  wai  n  Germany,  which  would  give  France  indirect  as- 
surance of  British  support,  nor  give  France  a  direct  promise  of  support. 
In  addition,  important  financial  interests  and  a  considerable  body  of 
public  opinion  opposed  a  war  with  Germany,  especially  over  a  Balkan 
question  in  which  British  interests  were  not  directly  involved. 

England's  "free  hands"  •)  uhj  31. 

Poincare,  who  had  been  informed  on  July  30  of  Russia's  intention  to 
"accelerate"  her  military  preparations  as  a  result  of  Pourtales'  "threat," 
and  who,  as  Professor  Fay  points  out,  "was  by  now  more  concerned  in 
securing  England's  aid  and  in  taking  military  precautions  in  France, 
than  in  holding  back  Russia,"  instructed  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor in  London,  to  call  to  Grey's  attention  the  Anglo-French  accord  of 
l!Jll'  whereby  each  agreed  lo  discuss  measures  if  peace  were  threatened. 
But  Grey  put  him  off  without  encouragement.  Further  pressure  by 
France  elicited  the  response,  after  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  July  31,  that 
"Up  to  the  present  moment,  we  did  not  feel,  and  public  opinion  did  not 
feel,  that  any  treaties  or  obligations  of  this  country  were  involved,"  and 
that  at  present  the  British  government  "could  not  take  any  engagement. 
The  latest  news  was  that  Russia  had  ordered  a  complete  mobilization  of 
her  licet  and  army.  This,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  precipitate  a  crisis, 
and  would  make  it  appear  that  German  mobilization  was  being  forced 
by  Russia."  Grey  had,  meanwhile,  on  July  30,  received  Bethmann's 
stupid  "bid"  for  British  neutrality  which  appeared  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion on  Germany's  part  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.    He  had 
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then  dispatched  his  identic  note  to  France  and  Germany  requesting  them 
to  engage  themselves  to  respect  Belgium's  neutrality. 

Cambon  returned  on  August  1  to  urge  for  a  declaration  of  British 
support.  Grey  informed  him  that  he  would  declare  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  August  3  that  Great  Britain  would  not  permit  a  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  Cambon  replied  that  this  would  be  too  late,  "Will 
you  alloAV  Brest  and  Cherbourg  to  be  bombarded  now  that  it  is  because 
of  the  accord  with  you,  to  serve  your  interests  as  much  as  ours,  that  we 
have  concentrated  all  our  ships  far  from  here?''  Grey,  who  personally 
favored  intervention,  promised  that  he  would  bring  before  the  Cabinet 
next  day,  August  2,  the  question  of  Great  Britain's  attitude  in  the  event 
of  a  violation  of  Belgium  or  an  attack  by  the  German  fleet  on  the  French 
north  or  west  coast. 

On  that  day,  August  2,  while  the  Cabinet  was  deliberating  these 
questions,  a  letter  from  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  Unionist  (Conserva- 
tive) Party,  which  was  then  the  Opposition  Party,  assured  the  Cabinet 
of  that  Party's  Parliamentary  support  to  a  policy  directed  toward  sup- 
porting France  and  Russia.  Thereupon,  the  Cabinet  authorized  Grey  to 
inform  Cambon  that  "if  the  German  fleet  comes  into  the  Channel  or 
through  the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations  against  the 
French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the  protection 
in  its  power."  When  this  assurance  was  given,  at  3 :00  P.  M.,  Germany 
had  not  yet  presented  her  ultimatum  to  Belgium.  In  fact,  the  ultimatum 
was  not  presented  until  four  hours  later. 

In  his  speech  before  Parliament  on  August  3,  Grey  declared  that 
his  action  in  giving  this  assurance  to  France  "was  not  a  declaration 
of  war."  News  of  a  German  ultimatum  had  just  arrived,  he  continued. 
"If  true,  and  if  she  accepted,  her  independence  would  be  gone,  whatever 
might  be  offered  in  return.  If  France  is  beaten,  if  Belgium  fell  tinder 
the  same  dominating  influence,  and  then  Holland,  and  then  Denmark, 
consider  what  would  be  at  stake  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  in- 
terests." But,  in  spite  of  Grey's  statement  that  his  assurance  to  France 
was  not  a  declaration  of  Avar,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  British  navy 
sinking  the  German  navy  in  a  peaceful  fashion,  and  even  before  German 
violation  of  Belgium  made  it  easy  for  Grey  to  turn  British  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  war  on  Germany,  the  British  government  had  decided  to 
'-support  France,"  which  meant  war,  in  order  to  safeguard  British  in- 
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terests.  A  mighty  Germany  astride  the  Continent  would  be  a  grave 
menace  to  Britain  in  the  future,  and  British  intervention  was  decided 
upon,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  realization  of  Germany's  supposed  ambi- 
tion to  dominate  Europe.  Grey  later,  in  his  apologia,  declares,  "The  real 
reason  for  going  into  the  war  was  that,  if  we  did  not  stand  by  France 
and  stand  up  for  Belgium*  against  this  aggression,  we  should  be  isolated, 
discredited,  and  hated;  and  there  would  be  before  us  nothing  but  a 
miserable  and  ignoble  future." 

Germany  declares  war  on  Belgium,  August  Jf. 

Belgium  had  not  yet  given  her  answer  to  the  German  ultimatum 
and  during  the  night  of  August  2-3,  the  German  Minister  came  to  inform 
the  Belgian  government  that  France  had  violated  German  territory,  a 
clear  indication,  he  declared,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  respect  inter- 
national law.  On  the  following  morning,  Belgium  gave  her  reply  to  the 
German  ultimatum,  declaring  that  she  "is  firmly  resolved  to  repel  by 
all  means  in  her  power,  every  attack  upon  her  rights."  King  Albert  sub- 
sequently requested  King  George  to  intervene  diplomatically,  but  even 
now  did  not  ask  for  military  support.  In  the  evening,  Grey  did,  how- 
ever, promise  the  military  support  of  Great  Britain  if  Belgium  were 
violated.  Finally,  al  6 :00  A.  M.,  August  4,  the  German  Minister  notified 
Belgium  that  Germany  intended  to  use  force  of  arms  against  her.  Two 
hours  later  German  troops  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Belgian  Parliament  voted  to  resist  German  invasion  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  her  power.  Even  after  Belgium  had  refused  the  German 
ultimatum,  Moltke  was  "still  counting  on  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  come  to  an  understanding  when  the  Belgian  government  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation."  But  the  situation  was  graver  than  he 
himself  realized  at  the  time. 

Germany  dc<  lares  war  on  France,  August  3. 

Alter  Viviani's  reply  to  the  German  ultimatum,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  diplomats  in  France  and  Germany  to  do  except  to  jockey 

"  *Grey  also  makes  a  distinction  between  the  guaranty  by  the  European  powers  to  safe- 
euard  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  guaranty  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg.  The 
former  was  an  "individual  guaranty";  the  latter  was  a  "collective  guaranty  .  The  latter 
presumably  would  require  joint  action  by  warring  powers  to  enforce  it. 
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for  position.  The  French  government  preferred  to  wait  for  an  act  of 
aggression  on  Germany's  part  which  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  reveal 
to  Parliament  the  provisions  of  the  Franco-Russian  treaty,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  might  lay  the  government  open  to  serious  question.  Also 
it  desired  to  impress  world  opinion  with  the  aggressive  nature  of  Ger- 
many's action.  In  the  light  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  situation  of 
the  two  countries,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
should  first  proceed  from  Germany.  During  August  2  and  3,  the  German 
army  committed  numerous  violations  of  the  frontier.  Moltke  on  August 
4  personally  denied  all  but  one,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  "against 
express  orders."  At  the  same  time  JoJ'fre  was  becoming  restive  under 
the  Cabinet's  decision  to  await  a  German  act  of  aggression.  He  de- 
manded, on  August  2,  that  he  be  given  freedom  of  action.  It  was  granted, 
but  with  the  caution  that  "any  incidents  should  take  place  on  French 
soil."  The  situation  soon  became  insupportable  to  Germany,  and  at 
6 :15  P.  M.,  August  3,  the  German  Ambassador  appeared  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  France,  referring  in  it  to  hostile  acts  committed  by  France 
on  German  soil. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  at  war,  August  5. 

When  the  news  of  the  German  violation  of  Belgium  reached  London, 
on  August  4,  a  five-hour  ultimatum  was  dispatched  to  Germany,  demand- 
ing that  Germany  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  When  it  was 
handed  to  him,  Jagow  replied  that  Belgium  neutrality  had  already  been 
violated,  Germany  could  not  take  a  step  back;  it  was  a  question  of  life 
or  death  for  her.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  British  ultimatum, 
Bethmann,  in  his  disappointment  and  agitation,  greatly  aided  Grey's 
efforts  to  arouse  British  public  opinion  by  declaring  to  Goschen,  "just 
for  a  word  'neutrality',  a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often  been  dis- 
regarded— just  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  Great  Britain  is  going  to  make  war 
on  a  kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with 
her."  At  midnight,  August  4,  when  the  time  limit  of  the  ultimatum  had 
expired  without  an  answer  having  been  received  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  at  war. 

The  issue  was  now  joined.  Austria  declared  war  on  Russia  on 
August  6,  and  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  promptly  reciprocated. 
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Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  now  at  war  with  Serbia,  Russia, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Montenegro  on  August  7  joined 
forces  with  her  fellow  Slav  state,  Serbia,  against  Austria-Hungary.  On 
August  15  Japan  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  German  warships  from  Asiatic  waters  and  the  surrender  of 
the  German  leased  territory  of  Kiao-chau  in  China,  with  a  view  to  its 
"eventual  restoration"  to  China.  When  no  reply  was  forthcoming  from 
Germany,  Japan  declared  war  on  August  23. 

Pact  of  London,  September  IDlJj. 

As  the  various  armies  and  navies  moved  into  action  to  seek  a  de- 
cision by  arms,  the  task  of  diplomacy  became  intensified.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  alliances  was  now  of  paramount  importance  and  each  side  sought 
to  recruit  neutral  countries  into  its  camp.  Entente  solidarity  rose  above 
initial  military  reverses  and  on  September  4  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  signed  the  Pact  of  London.  By  it  they  agreed  to  maintain  a 
united  front  until  victory  had  been  won  and  promised  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace  nor  entertain  peace  proposals  without  previous  agreement 
among  themselves.   Japan  and  Italy,  later,  adhered  to  this  pact. 

Turkey  joins  Central  Powers. 

In  the  competition  to  win  over  neutral  countries,  Germany  scored 
the  first  advantage.  During  the  course  of  the  crisis  she  had  negotiated 
and  on  August  '2  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Turkey.  It  was  to 
become  operative  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Turkey  agreed  to  aid  Germany  against  Russia  and  in  return  Germany 
guaranteed  Turkey's  territorial  integrity  against  Russia.  Entente  diplo- 
mats, unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  engagement,  sought  to  win  at  least 
a  promise  of  neutrality  from  Turkey.  The  Sultan  carried  on  reassuring 
negotiations  with  them,  and  as  their  promises  became  increasingly  elab- 
orate, he  increased  his  demands.  While  thus  gaining  time,  he  was  also 
completing  his  military  preparations  with  the  aid  of  German  officers 
and  money.  As  between  German  economic  exploitation  and  Russian  and 
Entente  schemes  of  partition,  Turkey  disliked  the  former  less.  When 
military  preparations  were  completed,  Turkish  warships,  co-operating 
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with  German  ships,  entered  the  Black  Sea  on  October  28  and  bombarded 
several  Russian  cities.  Russia  promptly  declared  Avar  on  Turkey  on 
October  31  and  France  and  Great  Britain  did  likewise  on  November  5. 

Moltke  was  hopeful  of  great  benefits  as  a  result  of  Turkey's  adher- 
ence to  the  Central  Powers :  "It  is  of  greatest  importance,"  he  declared 
in  a  memorandum  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  on  August  5,  "to  start 
insurrections  in  India  and  Egypt,  also  in  the  Caucasus.  By  means  of 
the  treaty  with  Turkey,  the  Foreign  Office  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
this  idea  to  realization  and  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of  Islam."  To  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  vast  numbers  of  Mohammedan  subjects  among 
their  various  subject  nationalities,  Turkey's  action  was  a  severe  blow 
since  it  necessitated  extensive  protective  measures  within  their  own 
empires  while  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
forces.  To  Russia,  however,  Turkey's  action  was  less  disagreeable.  The 
realization  of  her  Historic  Mission  was  now  in  prospect.  In  the  light 
of  Russia's  great  sacrifices  in  a  common  cause,  her  companions-in  arms 
could  no  longer  withhold  their  assent  to  its  fulfillment,  especially  since 
Turkey  by  her  own  act  had  invited  partition. 

European  Turkey  divided  March  12,  1915. 

The  process  of  carving  up  Turkey  was  immediately  taken  up  with 
apparent  relish.  Buchanan  bore  witness  to  the  new  spirit  of  generosity 
which  now  motivated  Britain  when  on  November  14  he  informed  Sazonov 
that  Russia  might  have  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Negotiations 
quickened  appetities  and  by  March  12,  1915,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  whereby  the  partition  of 
Turkey  was  accomplished  in  all  but  fact  and  Persia  suffered  the  cus- 
tomary fate  of  the  innocent  by-stander.  Under  the  treaty  Russia  was 
to  receive  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  practically  the  whole  of 
European  Turkey  except  for  small  areas  about  Adrianople  and  Kirk 
Kilisse,  which  presumably  were  reserved  as  bait  for  Bulgaria  to  induce 
her  to  join  the  Allies.  In  addition,  Russia  was  to  receive  portions  of 
the  Asia  Minor  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  France  and  Great  Britain  re- 
served rights  in  Asiatic  Turkey  which  were  to  be  defined  later.  The 
neutral  zone  in  Persia  established  by  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  in 
1907  was  to  fall  to  Great  Britain  except  for  designated  areas  which  were 
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marked  out  for  Russia.  Russia  was  to  grant  freedom  of  transit  through 
the  Straits  to  commercial  ships.  The  treaty  was,  of  course,  secret.  It 
was  one  of  the  treaties  published  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  in 
Russia  in  1917  which  were  known  as  the  "Secret  Treaties." 

To  offset  the  diplomatic  success  of  the  Central  Powers  in  winning 
Turkey's  intervention,  the  Allies  succeeded  in  enlisting  Italy's  support. 
Soon  after  the  oubreak  of  the  war,  Italy  had  intimated  to  Germany  and 
Austria  that  under  the  Triple  Alliance  treaty  she  would  be  entitled  to 
"compensations"  since  the  status  quo  had  been  disturbed  in  the  Balkans. 
The  Trentino  would  be  acceptable.  But  since  that  was  part  of  Austria, 
Vienna  showed  no  sympathy.  German  insistence  finally  forced  Vienna 
to  agree  to  discuss  such  compensation,  but  meanwhile  Italy's  price  had 
gone  up.  The  Entente  was  also  willing  to  pay  a  price.  In  the  bidding, 
the  Entente  had  the  advantage  because  they  could  afford  to  give  away 
more  of  Austrian  territory  than  Austria  saw  fit  to  do.  But  even  France 
and  Russia  considered  Italy's  demands  exorbitant.  Military  reverses  to 
the  Allies,  however,  made  Italy's  immediate  entry  imperative  to  them. 
And  Italy  could,  therefore,  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

Italy  joins  the  Allies  April,  1915. 

Her  price  was  recorded  in  the  secret  treaty  of  April  26, 1915,  between 
herself  and  the  Entente  Powers.  It  provided  that  Italy  was  to  give 
immediate  armed  assistance  by  land  and  sea.  In  return,  Italy  was  to 
receive  the  Trentino;  Southern  Tyrol,  inhabited  principally  by  Germans; 
Trieste;  the  county  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  only  one-third  of  whose 
population  was  Italian  :  Istria,  with  an  Italian  population  equally  as 
small  relatively;  Northern  Dalmatia,  3%  of  whose  population  was 
Italian;  the  Dodekanese,  with  a  Greek  population;  Valona,  in  Albania, 
and  in  addition,  control  of  Albania's  foreign  affairs.  She  was  also  to 
receive  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  German  African 
colonies,  and  a  share  of  the  war  indemnity.  Other  provisions  were  in- 
tended to  shut  oil"  Austria  completely  from  any  outlet  on  the  Adriatic 
and  to  convert  that  sea  into  an  Italian  lake.  Italy  still  continued  her 
negotiations  with  Austria,  but  alter  Vienna  had  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  make  sufficiently  large  concessions,  she  declared  war  on  Austria  on 
May  2:5. 
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Recruiting  activities  among  the  Balkan  powers  were  carried  on 
by  both  the  Entente  and  the  Central  Powers.  Allied  efforts  to  win 
Greece  to  their  side  had  not  been  successful  during  1914.  Venezelos, 
the  Greek  Premier,  favored  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  but 
King  Constantine  leaned  in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Powers.  An 
offer  of  southern  Albania  from  the  Allies,  although  tempting,  was  not 
accepted  because  of  Greek  fears  of  a  Bulgarian  attack  if  she  were  to 
intervene  in  the  war.  Subsequent  offers  of  Turkish  and  Serbian  territory 
were  also  allowed  to  lapse. 

Bulgaria  joins  Central  Powers  Octooer  11,  1915. 

Allied  effort  to  win  over  Bulgaria  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Her 
hostility  to  Serbia  counted  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers.  But 
so  long  as  the  military  situation  was  unfavorable  to  the  Central  Powers, 
Bulgaria  hesitated.  In  the  summer  of  1915,  however,  when  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign  had  failed  and  the  Russians  had  been  chased  out  of 
Galicia  and  Poland,  Bulgaria  made  her  choice.  She  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  and  on  October  11  crossed  the 
Serbian  frontier  on  the  attack.  The  adherence  of  Bulgaria  and  the  rapid 
collapse  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  cleared  the  way  between  Germany 
and  Turkey  in  a  direct  line  of  communication,  allowing  the  shipment 
of  guns  and  supplies  from  the  Central  Powers  to  Turkey,  and  gave  the 
Central  Powers  a  dominant  position  in  the  Balkans. 

Asiatic  Turkey  divided  1916. 

Allied  successes  in  Asiatic  Turkey  during  the  latter  part  of  1915 
had  been  more  notable  than  had  the  Dardanelles  compaign.  Occupation 
of  large  portions  of  that  area  by  Allied  armies  brought  to  mind  the  pros- 
pective partition  of  that  country  promised  in  the  secret  Treaty  of 
London  in  1915.  In  the  spring  of  1916  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  the  Entente  powers  which  defined  the  "zones  of  influence  and 
territorial  acquisitions"  to  fall  to  each  of  them  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Great 
Britain  was  to  obtain  Southern  Mesopotamia.  France  was  to  obtain 
Syria  and  a  large  part  of  adjacent  Asia  Minor.  Russia  was  to  obtain 
eastern  Asia  Minor,  extending  to  her  North  Persia  sphere.  Subsequently 


Italy  was  compensated  by  the  acquisition  in  prospect  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor. 

Rumania  joins  Allies  August  1'Jlii. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Rumanian  government  had  de- 
clared its  neutrality  in  spite  of  King  Carol's  personally  loyal  efforts  to 
hold  his  country  to  its  treaty  obligations.  In  the  diplomatic  contest  be- 
tween the  warring  coalitions  to  win  over  Rumania,  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  Allies  because  Rumania  coveted  Hungarian  territory,  which 
Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  flatly  refused  to  concede.  But  though  a 
Russo-Rumanian  treaty  was  concluded  in  1914  whereby  Russia  recog- 
nized Rumanian  claim  to  territories  with  a  Rumanian  population  and 
agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  partition  of  Bukovina,  which  was 
then  Austrian  territory,  to  a  joint  commission  in  return  for  benevolent 
neutrality,  Rumania  made  further  claims  which  Russia  found  unaccepta- 
ble. Protracted  haggling  over  terms  and  a  change  in  the  military 
situation  caused  the  suspension  of  negotiations  during  1915  and  early 
1 910.  Allied  military  disappointments  in  1916,  however,  made  Rumanian 
intervention  more  desirable  to  them  and  softened  Russia's  opposition  to 
her  demands.  Negotiations  were  pressed  to  a  conclusion  and  a  treaty 
between  Rumania  and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy  was 
signed  on  August  18,  1916.  In  return  for  her  intervention  Rumania  was 
to  receive  most  of  Transylvania,  which  constituted  approximately  one- 
half  of  Hungary  and  of  whose  mixed  population  Rumanians  formed  less 
than  one-half;  the  Banat,  of  whose  mixed  population  Rumanians  formed 
about  one-third;  and  Bukovina,  an  Austrian  duchy,  of  whose  population 
Rumanians  formed  less  than  one-third.  On  August  27  Rumania  de- 
clared war  on  Austria.  Austria,  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  imme- 
diately retaliated  and  immediately  dispatched  armies  against  her.  Ru- 
mania was  overrun  and  her  capital,  Bucharest,  was  in  the  possession  of 
her  enemies  within  three  months. 
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Chapter  V. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DRAWN  IN. 

Isolation  vs.  Orders-in-Council. 

While  the  European  countries  were  thus  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict one  after  another,  in  distant  America  President  Wilson  was  exhort- 
ing his  countrymen  to  be  neutral  "in  fact  as  well  as  in  name."  But  the 
splendid  isolation  of  a  self-contained  nation  was  quickly  disturbed  by 
irritatingly  insistent  problems  arising  out  of  the  vast  struggle  taking 
place  in  far-away  Europe.  After  Great  Britain  had  cleared  the  seas  of 
the  German  fleet,  she  inaugurated  a  policy  of  starving  out  Germany  by 
blockade.  Through  Orders-in-Council  she  arbitrarily  enlarged  the  list 
of  contraband  goods  to  forty-two  schedules  in  place  of  the  ten  schedules 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Declaration  of  London.  According  to 
the  words  of  that  document,  the  Declaration  of  London  was  "an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  are  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  international  law" 
regarding  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  on  the  sea.  In  1911  the 
British  Parliament  had  refused  to  adopt  this  international  agreement. 
In  1914,  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  at  Wilson's  request, 
Germany  and  Austria  adhered  to  it.  In  an  Order-in-Council  on  August 
20  the  British  government  declared,  "it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  during 
the  present  hostilities,  the  convention  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don shall,  subject  to  the  following  additions  and  modifications,  be  adopted 
as  if  same  had  been  ratified  by  His  Majesty." 

In  carrying  out  her  blockade  of  Germany  Great  Britain  now  seized 
ships  destined  to  the  neutral  ports  of  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Italy  on  the  plea  that  the  final  destination  of  their  cargoes  was  Germany. 
She  seized  American  mails  on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  protested 
in  December,  1911,  that  the  British  policy  constituted  "restrictions  upon 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  the  high  seas  which  are  not  justified 
by  the  rules  of  international  law  or  required  under  the  principles  of  self- 
preservation."  But  to  this  protest  Great  Britain  replied  by  quoting  to 
the  United  States  its  own  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage"  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  Civil  War  to  justify  the  seizure  of  British 
goods  by  the  North  though  these  goods  were  ostensibly  destined  for 


Mexican  or  West  Indian  ports,  and  refused  to  change  her  policy.  The 
continued  enlargement  of  the  contraband  list  by  Orders-in-Council  and 
the  increasingly  frequent  seizure  of  American  cargoes  of  wheat,  meat, 
cotton,  of  foodstuffs,  and  of  our  mails  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  tone  by  the  State  Department.  It  declared  in  May,  1916, 
that  "the  government  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
wrongs  which  citizens  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  through  these 
methods.  Only  a  radical  change  in  the  present  British  and  French 
policy,  restoring  to  the  United  States  its  full  rights  as  a  neutral  power, 
will  satisfy  this  government." 

Isolation  vs.  Submarines. 

Until  February,  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  had  given  the 
United  States  no  cause  for  offense.  But  on  February  4,  Germany  an- 
nounced that  in  reprisal  for  the  British  policy  of  starving  her  civilian 
population  she  would  establish  a  "war-zone"  about  the  British  Isles.  In 
this  zone  her  submarines  would  sink  all  enemy  vessels  without  giving  the 
warning  required  by  international  law.  When  the  Lusitania  hoisted  the 
American  flag  and  proceeded  through  this  zone  to  Liverpool  under  it  on 
February  6,  a  German  note  announced  that  she  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  accidents  which  might  occur  as  a  result  of  this  practice.  At  the  same 
time  she  complained  of  the  sale  of  enormous  quantities  of  war  materials 
by  Americans  exclusively  to  the  Allies.  The  United  States  replied  that 
if  American  ships  or  lives  were  lost  through  disregard  of  the  rule  of  visit 
and  search,  Germany  would  be  held  to  "strict  accountability."  After 
numerous  exchanges  of  dispatches  in  which  the  United  States  sought  to 
persuade  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  use  of  neutral  flags  on  her  mer- 
chantmen and  to  extract  a  statement  from  Germany  that  her  submarines 
would  give  warning  before  destroying  merchantmen,  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  proposed  a  modus  rircndi:  Germany  was  to  agree  not  to  employ 
her  submarines  against  merchantmen  except  to  enforce  the  right  of 
visit  and  search  and  Great  Britain  was  to  agree  to  allow  foodstuffs  to 
go  to  Germany  for  civilian  use  and  to  refrain  from  using  neutral  flags 
to  protect  her  shipping.  Germany  agreed  on  condition  that  Great 
Britain  refrain  from  arming  her  merchantmen,  for  a  single  shot  from  a 
small  gun  would  sink  a  frail  submarine  if  it  were  to  come  to  the  surface 


in  order  to  stop  and  search  a  merchantman.  Britain  refused  uncon- 
ditionally. 

The  German  government  repeatedly  protested  against  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  prodigious  quantities  of 
war  materials  of  all  kinds  to  the  Allies.  In  a  memorandum  given  to 
the  press  in  April,  1915,  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  place  an  embargo  upon  this  exportation.  To 
allow  "an  enormous  new  industry  of  war  materials  of  every  kind"  to  grow 
up  in  the  United  States  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  he  declared.  "In 
reality,  the  American  industry  is  supplying  only  Germany's  enemies,  a 
fact  which  is  in  no  way  modified  by  the  purely  theoretical  willingness 
to  furnish  Germany  as  well  if  it  were  possible.  If  the  American  people 
desire  to  observe  true  neutrality,  they  will  find  means  to  stop  the  ex- 
clusive exportation  of  arms  to  one  side."  But  Bryan  replied  that  "the 
markets  of  this  country  are  open  upon  equal  terms  to  all  the  world  and 
to  every  nation,  belligerent  or  neutral."  It  was  not  our  fault  that  Ger- 
many could  not  avail  herself  of  the  impartiality  of  our  manufacturers,  it 
was  hers  and  their  misfortune. 

lmsitania  sunk  May  1,  1915. 

A  new  aspect  of  our  isolation  was  soon  to  be  revealed.  On  the 
morning  before  the  Lusitania  sailed  from  New  York  on  May  1,  a  notice, 
published  by  the  German  Embassy,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  warning 
American  citizens  not  to  travel  on  British  ships  in  the  war-zone.  The 
warning  was  heeded  by  few.  On  May  7  the  Lusitania,  then  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  without  having  been  previously 
warned.  The  ship  sank  with  a  loss  of  1153  lives,  of  which  114  were 
American.  Wilson  immediately  declared  that  he  would  hold  Germany 
to  "strict  accountability,"  and  called  upon  her  to  disavow  the  act,  to 
make  reparation,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  acts  in  the 
future.  Germany  refused  to  disavow  it,  declaring  that  the  Lusitania  was 
"an  auxiliary  cruiser  with  guns,"  carried  on  the  reserve  list  of  the  British 
navy,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  ammunition;  Americans  had  been  warned, 
and  though  Germany  regretted  the  loss  of  American  life,  she  denied 
responsibility.  According  to  the  then  Senator  LaFollette :  "Four  days 
before  the  Lusitania  sailed,  President  Wilson  was  warned  in  person  by 


Secretary  of  State  Bryan  that  the  Lusitania  had  six  million  rounds  of 
ammunition  aboard,  besides  explosives,  and  that  the  passengers  who 
proposed  to  sail  on  that  vessel  were  sailing  in  violation  of  a  statute  of 
this  country,  that  no  passenger  shall  travel  upon  a  railroad  train  or  sail 
upon  a  vessel  that  carries  dangerous  explosives.  And  Mr.  Bryan  ap- 
pealed to  President  Wilson  to  stop  passengers  from  sailing  upon  the 
Lusitania." 

As  diplomatic  notes  were  exchanged,  their  tone  became  more  argu- 
mentative. Wilson  exhorted  Germany  to  discontinue  her  unlimited  sub- 
marine campaign  and  promised  to  press  Great  Britain  to  raise  her 
hunger  blockade.  Indeed,  to  force  Great  Britain  to  recognize  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  AVilson  was  ready  to  "see  the  thing  through  with  England 
to  the  end,"  he  privately  remarked.  Finally,  an  American  note  declared 
that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act. 
Privately,  Lansing,  Bryan's  successor,  declared  to  Bernstorff  that  further 
loss  of  American  lives  would  mean  war.  Germany  thereupon  announced 
on  September  1  that  she  would  sink  no  more  merchantment  without 
warning.  She  promptly  disavowed  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  on  August 
19  and  expressed  regret  for  the  loss  of  American  life. 

But  while  Germany's  submarine  policy  was  arousing  an  unfavor- 
able public  opinion  in  this  country,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  bind- 
ing an  important  section  of  the  American  public  to  them  with  ties  of 
interest  as  well  as  of  affection.  During  1915-1916  Anglo-French  loans 
amounting  to  $1,500,000,000  and  more  were  floated  in  this  country 
through  the  house  of  Morgan,  To  those  who  sponsored  and  participated 
in  these  loans,  whose  financial  reputation  and  whose  principal  and  inter- 
est depended  upon  the  continued  solvency  of  the  debtor  nations,  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  which  side  won  the  war.  Indeed,  in  the  fall 
of  1910,  when  Henry  P.  Davison  returned  from  Europe  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  further  loans  to  the  Allies  would  have  to  be  made  with- 
out security,  he  betrayed  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  the  Allies 
and  their  creditors  now  found  themselves.  Instead  of  floating  loans, 
Germany  spent  money  in  this  country  to  propagandize  the  public  in  the 
vain  hope  that  she  might  (hereby  offset  the  fact  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  controlled  all  trans-Atlantic  cables  and  censored  and  doctored 
the  news  which  was  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
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But  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Powers  to  arouse  a  favorable  public 
opinion  were  more  than  offset  by  the  revelation  of  other  activities  in 
which  they  engaged.  Their  resentment  against  the  exportation  of  war 
materials  had  taken  a  more  practical  turn  than  their  earlier  diplomatic 
protests  had  proved  to  be.  In  the  summer  of  1915  secret  documents  were 
discovered  and  revealed  which  implicated  German  and  Austrian  diplo- 
matic officials  in  wide-spread  conspiracies  to  blow  up  war  material  fac- 
tories and  transports  and  generally  to  obstruct  the  production  and  ship- 
ment of  war  supplies  by  fomenting  strikes  and  sabotage.  Among  other 
documents  captured  by  the  British  was  a  letter  from  Dumba,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  Vienna  in  which  Dumba  recommended  a  plan  to  instigate  strikes 
in  munitions  and  steel  plants.  "It  is  my  impression,"  he  wrote,  "that 
we  can  disorganize  and  hold  up  for  months,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Middle  West,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  German  military  attache  is  of  great  importance 
and  amply  outweighs  the  expenditure  of  money  involved."  Dumba's 
recall  was  promptly  demanded  by  the  United  States  and  subsequently, 
the  recall  of  the  German  military  and  naval  attaches,  Captains  von 
Papen  and  Boy-Ed,  was  also  demanded  for  "improper  activities." 

Armed  neutrality. 

Meanwhile  Wilson  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  unarmed  neutral- 
ity was  not  convincing  to  the  European  powers.  He  therefore  addressed 
himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  increasing  the  authoritativeness  of  our 
voice  in  international  affairs.  Preparedness  was  now  his  cry.  He  de- 
manded an  enlarged  army  and  a  five-year  naval  program  which  called 
for  ten  battleships,  sixteen  cruisers,  fifty  destroyers,  and  one  hundred 
submarines.  He  stumped  the  country  in  January,  1916,  on  the  issue  of 
preparedness.  Germany  now  announced  that  beginning  May  1  armed 
enemy  merchantmen  would  be  liable  to  destruction  without  warning  as 
auxiliary  vessels  of  war.  A  resolution  was  promptly  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  in  response  to  a  flood  of  petitions,  to  prohibit  American  citizens 
from  travelling  on  armed  belligerent  ships  in  order  to  avoid  the  certainty 
of  embroilment  with  Germany.  But  Wilson  successfully  used  his  great 
influence  to  defeat  this  resolution.    "The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the 
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nation  is  involved,"  he  declared;  "to  forbid  our  people  to  exercise  their 
rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  them  would  be  an 
implicit,  all  but  explicit,  acquiescence  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  everywhere  and  of  whatever  nation  or  allegiance."  And  when 
the  Sussex  was  torpedoed  without  warning  in  March,  1916,  Wilson  dis- 
patched a  virtual  ultimatum :  "Unless  the  Imperial  German  Government 
should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying 
vessels,  the  government  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 

Germany  now  recognized  the  change  in  tone  and  publicly  declared 
that  merchantmen  would  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  rescue  of 
crew,  but  gave  this  promise  on  condition  that  Wilson  secure  a  pledge 
from  Great  Britain  to  "observe  the  rules  of  international  law  universally 
recognized  before  the  war,"  adding,  "should  steps  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  attain  the  object  it  desires,  to  have  the 
laws  of  humanity  followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  German  govern- 
ment would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  to 
itself  complete  liberty  of  decision."  This  condition  Wilson  repudiated, 
but  German  caution  and  strategic  reasons  kept  the  submarine  campaign 
within  the  limitations  specified  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Von 
Bernstorff  had  urged  his  government  to  "suspend  the  submarine  war,  at 
least  for  the  period  of  negotiations.  This  would  remove  all  danger  of 
a  breach  and  also  enable  Wilson  to  continue  his  labors  in  his  great  plan 
of  bringing  about  a  peace  based  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  assurances  which  Wilson,  through  House,  has  given  me, 
he  would  in  that  case  take  in  hand  measures  directly  against  England 
.  .  .  This  would  give  us  the  advantage  that  the  submarine  war,  being 
over  Mr.  Wilson's  head  like  a  sword  of  Damocles,  would  compel  him  at 
once  to  take  in  hand  the  task  of  mediation." 

Britain  defines  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

In  a  note  on  July  21,  1915,  Wilson  had  informed  Germany  that  "the  ■ 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government 
are  contending  for  the  same  great  object;  have  long  stood  together  in 
urging  the  very  principle  upon  which  the  government  of  the  United 
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States  now  so  solemnly  insists.  They  are  both  contending  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas."  While  he  was  thus  insisting,  Great  Britain  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  pre-occupation  to  extend  her  Orders-in-Council,  increas- 
ing her  contraband  list  until  disgruntled  shippers  complained  that  "the 
United  States  could  do  business  only  with  the  permission  of  the  British 
government."  Under  a  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act,  eighty-five  Amer- 
ican firms  were  put  upon  the  "black  list"  in  July,  1916.  Continued  inter- 
ference with  our  mails  and  parcel  post  finally  led  to  the  adoption  of 
retaliatory  measures  by  Congress  in  September,  1916.  Meanwhile  Grey 
informed  Page,  the  British  Ambassador  from  America,  "America  must 
remember  that  we  are  fighting  her  fight  as  well  as  our  own.  You  dare 
not  press  us  too  far."  When  the  conversation  was  reported  to  him, 
Wilson  remarked,  "He  was  right.  War  with  England  would  mean  a 
German  victory.   I  will  not  embarrass  England." 

Though  legal  protests  still  issued  from  our  State  Department,  the 
end  was  near.  The  coup  de  grace  came  on  July  7,  1916,  when  Great 
Britain  formally  denounced  the  Declaration  of  London.  "These  rules," 
declared  the  official  memorandum,  "do  not  provide  belligerents  with  the 
most  effective  means  of  exercising  their  admitted  rights.  They  could 
not  stand  the  strain  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  and  tendencies 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen"  in  time  of  peace.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  it  was  proper  and  justi- 
fiable for  Great  Britain  to  change  the  rules  of  international  law  to  suit 
her  convenience. 

Although  Rumania's  entry  into  the  war  had  been  followed  by  her 
startlingly  rapid  military  collapse,  Lloyd  George  was  sanguine  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Allied  cause.  He  informed  Parliament  that  the 
British  Cabinet  and  all  the  Allied  powers  were  agreed  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  delivering  "a  knock-out  blow"  to  the  Central  Powers.  Mean- 
while in  Berlin,  Bethmann  was  sounding  out  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing about  a  negotiated  peace.  Austria  had  indicated  to  him  her  terms, 
which  included  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  slight  rectifica- 
tions of  her  Italian,  Russian,  and  Serbian  frontiers  and  the  diminution 
of  Serbia  to  the  advantage  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  Austria  urged 
Bethmann  to  publish  Austria's  and  Germany's  terms,  but  this  Beth- 
mann refused  to  do.      Instead,  on  December  12,  he  transmitted  a 
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note  to  the  Allies  inviting  them  to  a  conference  to  discuss  terms  of 
peace.  But  Briand,  the  French  Premier,  denounced  the  invitation  as 
a  manoeuvre  to  divide  the  Allies.  "Peace  can  come,"  he  declared,  "only 
out  of  our  victory."  Singly  and  jointly  the  Allied  powers  refused: 
"Once  again  the  Allies  declare  that  no  peace  is  possible  till  they  have 
secured  reparations  of  violated  rights,  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
nationalities  and  of  the  free  existence  of  small  states,  and  a  settle- 
ment calculated  to  end  forces  which  have  constituted  a  perpetual  menace 
to  the  nations." 

Wilson  finds  agreement  in  war  aims. 

Within  a  few  days,  on  December  18,  1916,  Wilson,  who  had  long 
contemplated  the  move,  transmitted  an  identic  note  to  the  warring 
powers  proposing  that  soundings  be  taken  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  positions  of  the  adversaries  were  entirely  irreconcilable.  "The  objects 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in 
this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their 
own  people  and  to  the  world,"  namely,  to  protect  weak  states  against 
aggression,  to  attain  security  against  the  recurrence  of  war,  opposition 
to  the  formation  of  rival  alliances,  and  the  formation  of  a  league  of 
nations.  "Stated  in  general  terms,  they  seem  the  same  on  both  sides." 
He  now  asked  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  precise  aims.  Germany 
replied  that  she  preferred  direct  discussions  and  declared  her  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  to  prevent  future  Avars  after 
the  present  one  had  been  concluded.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand, 
drew  up  an  elaborate  statement  of  specific  aims:  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  Serbia.  Montenegro,  with  compensation;  evacuation  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Rumania  with  reparation;  the  reorganization  of  Europe, 
based  on  respect  for  nationalities;  restitution  of  provinces  formerly  torn 
from  the  Allies  by  force;  liberation  of  Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  Czecho- 
slovaks; expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe;  "the  intentions  of  the  Tsar 
in  regard  to  Poland  have  been  indicated  by  his  manifesto  to  his  armies." 
This  program  was  weighted  rather  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Allies  since 
it  required  that  Germany  give  up  all  her  conquests  while  the  Allies  were 
to  retain  what  little  they  had  won. 
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Germany's  "weakness." 

When  Lansing  inquired  of  Bernstorff  why  Germany  had  not  defined 
her  terms,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  so  moderate  that  they  would 
look  like  weakness.  "You  could  ask  for  more,"  declared  Lansing,  "indeed 
for  anything  Avhich  would  provide  a  starting  point."  In  reply  to  his 
request  for  instructions,  Berlin  informed  Bernstorff  that  American 
mediation  was  not  desired  since  its  acceptance  by  Germany  might  be 
construed  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  "We  are  convinced  that  we  can  win. 
You  must  therefore  be  dilatory  in  stating  our  conditions.  You  can, 
however,  tell  Wilson  that  they  are  very  moderate.  We  do  not  wish  to 
annex  Belgium,  but  we  cannot  discuss  Alsace-Lorraine.'* 

"Spurlos  versenckt"  February,  1917. 

The  nature  of  the  rejection  by  the  Allies  of  the  German  proposal 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  convinced  the  German  government  that 
only  a  military  decision  could  end  the  war.  On  January  9,  therefore, 
the  decision  was  taken  to  resume  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  on 
Februarj7  1,  1917.  To  the  argument  that  the  United  States  would  join 
the  Allies  upon  its  resumption  the  reply  was  that  America  was  already 
supplying  unlimited  quantities  of  munitions  to  the  Allies,  and  that  the 
submarines  would  not  only  shut  off  that  flow,  but  Avould  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  landing  of  American  troops  in  Europe.  When  Bern- 
storff was  informed  of  this  decision,  he  hastened  to  implore  Berlin  not 
to  raise  the  old  difficulty  over  U-boats  since  he  confidently  anticipated 
that  Wilson  would  use  the  threat  of  an  embargo  to  coerce  the  Allies 
to  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  seas.  But  Berlin  replied  that 
it  could  not  draw  back,  orders  had  already  been  given  to  submarine 
commanders. 

On  January  22  Wilson  addressed  the  Senate  and  discussed  the 
results  of  his  mediatory  European  excursion.  Definite  discussion  of 
peace  was  much  nearer  as  was  also  the  international  concert  which 
was  to  follow  the  war.  But  since  only  peace  between  equals  can  last, 
"it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory."  Among  the  Allies  his  speech 
caused  keen  disappointment,  for  to  them  it  seemed  that  Wilson,  the 
great  moralist,  did  not  understand  the  great  moral  issues  of  the  war. 

On  the  following  day  Bernstorff  cabled  Colonel  House's  urgent 
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request  that  Germany  state  her  peace  terms  specifically  in  order  that 
Wilson  might  immediately  propose  a  conference.  Subsequently  Wilson 
made  to  Bernstorff  a  formal  offer  to  act  as  mediator  for  a  negotiated 
peace.  "Wilson  thinks  the  Entente  terms  impossible,"  reported  Bern- 
storff, "and  gave  the  Senate  his  own  program  in  reply.  He  now  hopes 
for  German  terms  which  could  be  published.  If  the  U-boat  campaign 
begins  he  will  regard  it  as  a  smack  in  the  face  and  war  will  be  inevit- 
able." Bethmann  replied  on  January  29,  "Germany  is  ready  to  accept 
the  offer  of  mediation  to  obtain  a  conference;  but  our  acceptance  of 
the  offer  must  be  a  secret.  We  cannot  publicly  announce  the  terms  we 
had  in  mind  on  making  the  offer  of  December  12  after  the  Entente 
reply,  for  they  would  look  like  weakness."  He  did,  however,  include 
terms  for  the  private  information  of  the  President :  restitution  to  France 
of  the  part  oi  Alsace  she  then  occupied;  acquisition  by  Germany  of  a 
frontier  zone  separating  Germany  and  Poland  from  Russia;  restitution 
of  colonial  conquests  to  Germany;  restoration  of  occupied  France, 
subject  to  strategic  and  economic  modifications  and  financial  compensa- 
tion; salvaging  of  territory  invaded  on  both  sides;  and  placing  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  on  a  secure  footing. 

Diplomatic  relations  severed  February  3,  1911. 

But  Bethmann  was  merely  grasping  at  straws.  The  U-boats  had 
already  sailed  with  new  instructions  and  were  beyond  recall.  On  Janu- 
arv  31,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Bernstorff  therefore  informed 
Lansing  that  since  the  condition  which  Germany  had  made  in  her 
Sussex  "pledge,"  that  Britain  be  made  to  observe  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  had  not  been  realized,  Germany  now  took  back  her  freedom 
of  action.  Unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  begin  on  February 
1.  "Tins  means  war,"  declared  Wilson.  On  February  3,  Bernstorff 
was  handed  his  passports.  And  on  that  day  Wilson  informed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  of  his  action.  He  announced  his  intention  to  await 
"actual  overt  acts"  on  Germany's  part  before  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  American  citizens.  A  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  Bryan 
and  numerous  peace  societies  to  arouse  a  popular  demand  that  the 
government  prohibit  American  citizens  from  sailing  on  ships  that  also 
carried  contraband  and  to  call  for  a  popular  referendum  on  the  question 
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of  American  intervention  met  with  no  overwhelming  response,  for 
important  sections  of  the  American  public  desired  an  Allied  victory 
and  our  aid  appeared  essential  to  achieve  it. 

Faits  accomplis. 

Since  the  untried  strength  of  a  mighty  nation  was  about  to  be 
ranged  on  the  side  of  overwhelming  numbers  against  an  exhausted  enemy 
to  fight,  as  its  spokesman  announced,  "for  democracy,  for  the  right  of 
those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government, 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,''  it  behooved  those  who  had 
reservations  and  ulterior  motives  in  mind  to  arrange  faits  accomplis 
while  there  was  yet  time.  As  between  Japan  and  Russia  a  public  treaty 
had  been  signed  in  July,  1916,  which  provided  for  mutual  abstention 
from  hostile  combinations  directed  against  one  of  them  and  for  taking 
counsel  with  each  other  if  their  interests  in  the  Far  East  were  threatened. 
A  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  same  time  whereby  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  take  common  action  to  prevent  the  political  domination 
of  China  by  any  other  power  hostile  to  either  of  the  signatories.  But 
on  February  8,  1917,  when  American  intervention  was  assured,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Japan  reported  to  his  government  that  the 
Japanse  government  considered  it  necessary,  in  order  "to  safeguard 
Japan's  position  at  the  future  Peace  Conference,  if  China  should  be 
admitted  to  it,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  desires 
of  Japan  in  respect  of  Shantung  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  These  desires 
are  for  the  succession  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  hitherto  possessed 
by  Germany  in  the  Shantung  province  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
islands  to  the  north  of  the  equator  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  Japan- 
ese." The  support  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  "to  the 
desires  of  Japan"  was  accorded  without  delay  in  the  same  month.  In 
the  light  of  the  joint  reply  of  the  Allies  to  Wilson's  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  specified  aims  given  one  month  previously  there  may  seem  to 
be  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  published  statement  and  this  secret 
engagement  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  nationalities.  The  discrepancy, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real  because  in  the  published  statement 
the  aim  in  question  looks  to  the  reorganization  of  Europe  based  on 
respect  for  nationalities.    Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  not  mentioned. 
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While  the  United  States  awaited  an  "actual  overt  act,"  France  and 
Russia  also  prepared  a  fait  accompli.  An  agreement  was  concluded  on 
February  14,  1917,  between  them  whereby  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  be 
restored  to  France;  its  frontiers  were  to  be  drawn  up  at  the  discretion 
of  France  to  include  the  entire  iron  district  of  Lorraine  and  the  entire 
coal  district  of  the  Saar  Valley;  the  remainder  of  German  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  entirely  separated  from  Germany 
and  neutralized.  On  March  11  France  in  return  recognized  Russia's 
complete  liberty  in  establishing  Russia's  western  frontiers.  Previously 
Russia  had  informed  France  that  "it  is  particularly  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  Polish  question  as  the  subject  of  international 
discussion  and  on  the  elimination  of  all  attempts  to  place  the  future  of 
Poland  under  the  guaranty  and  the  control  of  the  Powers."  Upon  the 
publication  of  this  treaty  in  1917,  the  British  government  washed  its 
hands  of  it,  declaring  that  it  had  never  expressed  its  approval  of  an 
intention  to  separate  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Germany.  Appar- 
ently, Russia  and  France  had  overlooked  their  solemn  covenant  taken  in 
the  Pact  of  London  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  with  their  allies. 

Willful  Men. 

Meanwhile  the  U-boats  had  borne  witness  to  proverbial  Teutonic 
efficiency.  Such  a  harvest  of  ships  was  gleaned  by  them  in  the  war-zone 
that  shipping  was  held  up  in  American  ports  for  fear  of  its  loss.  The 
continuation  of  the  prosperity  of  American  shippers  and  munitions 
manufacturers  was  endangered.  Wilson  on  February  26  came  before 
Congress  to  demand  authority  to  arm  American  merchantmen.  But  in 
the  Senate  a  "little  group  of  willful  men"  representing  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  blocked  the  measure  by  a  filibuster.  With  some 
firmness  of  determination  on  his  own  part,  Wilson  proceeded  to  order 
the  arming  of  merchantmen  without  Congressional  authorization. 

Zimmerma n  plot . 

While  Senators  were  filibustering,  there  was  revealed  to  a  startled 
public  the  "Zimmerman  plot"  which  aroused  a  wave  of  indignation  in 
American  public  opinion.    Zimmerman,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
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had  made  overtures  to  Mexico  to  the  effect  that  if  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany,  Germany  proposed  an  alliance  with  Mexico 
for  a  common  war  upon  the  United  States.  Germany  would  give  Mexico 
general  financial  support  and  Mexico  was  "to  reconquer  the  lost  territory 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona."  Needless  to  say,  Mexico  did  not 
avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  put  her  head  into  a  noose. 

United  States  joins  Allies  April  6, 1911. 

On  March  15  occurred  an  event  which  rendered  less  grotesque 
American  participation  in  a  war  of  democracy  against  autocracy.  On 
that  day  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 
revolution.  On  the  following  day  three  American  merchantmen  were 
sunk  by  German  submarines  without  warning.  Wilson  appeared  before 
a  special  session  of  Congress  on  April  2  to  "advise  that  the  Congress 
declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerency  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  it,  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put 
the  country  in  a  more  thorough  state  of  defense,  but  also  to  exert  all 
its  resources  to  bring  the  government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms 
and  end  the  war."  We  shall  "fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  people  included, 
for  the  right  of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men  every- 
where to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested 
foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We 
desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves, 
no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are 
but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied 
when  those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom 
of  nations  can  make  them."  To  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  hard-pressed 
Allies,  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  on  April  9,  1917,  a  conference 
was  held  between  Secretary  of  Treasury  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Morgan  at 
which  "Mr.  Morgan  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  plan  to  issue 
15,000,000,000  in  bonds  with  the  understanding  that  #3,000,000,000  of  the 
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amount  thus  raised  should  be  employed  to  buy  war  bonds  of  the  ally 
countries."  In  a  financial  circular  issued  by  L.  L.  Winkelman  &  Co., 
specialists  in  Standard  Oil,  copper,  and  steel  stocks,  issued  on  April  6, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  appropriations  for  $5,000,000,000  were  about  to 
be  made  by  the  government  and  that  this  sum  and  many  more  would 
soon  find  their  way  into  "all  the  units  of  the  country's  many-sided  in- 
dustries." Increased  prosperity  was  predicted  and  it  was  concluded  that 
"If  the  record  of  the  county's  coming  achievements  carries  a  tinge  of 
scarlet,  the  golden  lustre  will  be  undimmed."  Henceforth  in  Washington 
"peace  without  victory"  gave  way  to  "force  to  the  uttermost." 

The  world  joins  the  Allies. 

In  March,  1916,  Portugal  had  been  persuaded  to  join  the  Allies 
against  Germany.  After  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
a  large  number  of  states  for  one  reason  or  another  proceeded  to  follow 
her  example.  In  1917  Cuba,  Panama,  Greece,  Siam,  Liberia,  China, 
and  Brazil  declared  war  on  Germany.  In  1918  Guatemala,  Costa  Pica, 
Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  Honduras  also  threw  their  weight  into  the  scales 
by  declaring  war  on  Germany. 

The  bleakness  of  outlook  which  had  caused  Germany  to  take  her 
desperate  decision  to  resume  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  led  Austria 
to  waver  in  her  determination  to  insist  upon  the  integrity  of  her  Empire 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  During  the  winter  of  1916-1917  Austria  se- 
cretly undertook  negotiations  with  the  Allies  for  a  separate  peace  and 
offered  large  concessions  to  Prance,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Serbia.  But  nego- 
tiations fell  short  of  agreement  on  the  stumbling  block  of  the  overweening 
ambitions  of  Italy  as  imbedded  in  the  secret  Treaty  of  London.  In 
Germany  also  there  was  a  momentary  wavering  and  war  weariness  and 
the  growth  of  defeatism  there  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Reichstag  in  duly,  1917,  which  called  for  peace  without  conquest.  In 
the  following  month  a  proposal  from  the  Pope  suggested  in  effect  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  as  the  basis  for  peace.  This  suggestion  "Wilson 
politely  refused.  Peelers  continued  to  be  made  and  concessions  rose  or 
receded  with  the  tide  of  battle.  But  as  the  military  impotence  of  Russia 
grew  more  pronounced  and  alter  the  fall  of  Bethmann  had  left  the  Ger- 
man government  in  the  hands  of  the  military  leaders,  Germany's  tone 


stiffened.  On  October  9  Kiihlmann  replied  to  a  British  declaration  that 
the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  as  necessary  as  the  liberation  of  Bel- 
gium. He  denied  that  Europe  was  fighting  about  Belgium.  "The  quarrel 
for  which  Europe  is  gradually  being  transformed  into  a  rubbish  heap  is 
the  future  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  have  only  one  answer  to  the  question 
'Can  Germany  make  France  any  concessions  in  Alsace-Lorraine?'  No! 
Never !  So  long  as  a  German  hand  can  hold  a  rifle  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  negotiations.  What  we  are  fighting 
for  is  not  fantastic  conquests,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  There 
is  no  absolute  obstacle  to  peace  except  France's  wish  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine." 

In  November,  1917,  Kerensky,  the  Premier  in  the  new,  revolutionary 
government  in  Kussia,  who  had  just  made  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the 
Entente  for  a  peace  without  annexations  and  without  indemnities,  was 
overthrown  by  the  Bolshevists.  The  new  government  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  immediately  sought  peace  and  invited  all  the 
powers  to  participate  in  discussions  based  on  the  principles  of  no  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities.  The  Entente  governments  displayed 
no  interest.  The  Russian  government  thereupon  published  the  Secret 
Treaties  which  revealed  the  imperialist  ambitions  of  the  Allies  and  then 
proceeded  to  approach  the  Central  Powers  for  a  separate  peace.  Nego- 
tiations at  Brest-Litovsk  were  interrupted  on  December  25  after  Ger- 
many had  agreed  to  the  principle  of  no  annexation  and  no  indemnities 
so  that  Trotsky  might  give  the  Allies  a  final  chance  to  save  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  a  separate  peace.  "If  the  Allied  governments 
again  refuse  to  take  part  in  peace  negotiations,"  he  declared,  "the  work- 
ing classes  will  be  compelled  to  snatch  authority  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  give  peace  to  the  peoples.  We  promise  every 
support  to  the  working  classes  in  every  country  which  will  rise  against 
their  own  national  imperialists,  chauvinists,  and  militarists." 

Brest-Litovsk  March  8, 1918. 

But  meanwhile  Germany  announced  that  Poland,  Lithuania,  Cour- 
land.,  and  parts  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia  had  expressed  a  desire  for  separa- 
tion from  Russia  and  for  German  protection.  Trotzky  denounced  this 
manoeuvre  to  retain  German  conquests,  "We  did  not  overthrow  the  Tsar 


to  bow  to  German  imperialism."  A  German  advance  on  Petrograd  con- 
vinced the  Russian  government  that  only  immediate  submission  would 
save  Russia  from  greater  losses.  Peace  was  therefore  concluded  on 
March  3,  and  Russia  gave  up  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  the  Ukraine,  and  Russian  Armenia.  Germany  was 
to  "police"  the  Baltic  provinces  and  was  granted  special  commercial 
privileges  in  Russia.  A  separate  peace  was  signed  at  Bucharest  with 
Rumania,  whereby  Rumania  turned  over  the  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria  and 
the  Carpathian  passes  to  Austria. 

The  publication  of  the  "Secret  Treaties"  by  the  Bolshevists  aroused  a 
disillusioned  public  to  demand  a  restatement  of  Allied  war  aims.  On 
January  5  Lloyd  George  announced  a  revision  of  British  aims.  Among 
numerous  specific  aims,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  democratic  constitution 
by  Germany,  the  now  customary  evacuation  and  restoration  of  all  oc- 
cupied territory  in  German  hands,  "reconsideration"  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
satisfaction  of  the  "legitimate"  claims  of  Italy,  three  conditions  were 
essential :  the  re-establishment  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  a  territorial 
settlement  based  on  the  right  of  self-determination  or  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  the  creation  of  an  international  organization  to  limit  the 
burden  of  armaments  and  reduce  the  probability  of  war. 

"Fourteen  Points." 

Three  days  later,  January  8,  Wilson  addressed  to  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  American  aims  in  "Fourteen  Points."  They  called  for  open 
diplomacy ;  freedom  of  the  seas ;  removal  of  all  economic  barriers ;  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety; 
impartial  adjustment  of  colonial  claims  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
interests  of  colonial  populations;  evacuation  of  Russian  territory  and 
the  independent  determination  of  her  own  political  development  and 
national  policy;  restoration  of  Belgium;  readjustment  of  Italian  fron- 
tiers along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality;  autonomy  for 
Austro-Hungarian  populations;  restoration  of  Rumania,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro; autonomy  for  Turkish  nationalities;  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent Poland  with  access  to  the  sea;  and,  a  general  association  of 
nations  must  be  formed  to  guaranty  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  member  states. 
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But  peace  was  not  yet.  On  February  4  the  Allied  Supreme  Council 
declared  that  statements  recently  made  by  the  governments  of  Germany 
and  Austria  offered  no  basis  for  peacemaking  since  they  insisted  upon  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Central  Powers ;  and  that  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  had  revealed  Germany's  plans  for  conquest  and  spoilation.  In 
Germany  Ludendorff  now  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Bussian  defec- 
tion made  possible  the  transfer  of  German  troops  from  the  Bussian  to 
the  French  front.  During  the  winter  and  spring  an  elaborate  blow  was 
prepared,  the  Friedensturm,  to  force  the  Allies  to  accept  a  German 
peace.  A  gigantic  struggle  ensued  during  the  spring  and  summer  but  a 
steadily  increasing  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  forced 
Germany  to  the  realization  that  she  would  have  to  submit  to  a  victor's 
peace.  The  surrender  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  the  withdrawal  and 
dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  announced  the  end. 

After  an  extended  correspondence  between  Wilson  and  the  German 
government  in  which  Wilson  demanded  that  he  be  given  assurance  that 
autocracy  had  given  way  to  constitutional  democracy  in  Germany,  and 
after  Germany  had  properly  given  that  assurance,  a  memorandum  an- 
nouncing terms  of  peace  was  transmitted  to  Germany  on  November  5. 
"The  Allies  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  correspondence. 
Subject  to  the  qualifications  which  follow  they  declare  their  willingness 
to  make  peace  with  the  government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of  peace 
laid  down  in  the  President's  Address  of  January  8  (the  fourteen  points), 
and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses. 
They  must  point  out  that  Clause  2,  relating  to  what  is  usually  described 
as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various  interpretations,  some  of 
which  they  could  not  accept.  They  must  therefore  reserve  to  them- 
selves complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when  they  enter  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Further,  the  President  declared  on  January  8  that  the  invaded 
territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed,  and  the 
Allied  governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as 
to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany 
by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air." 
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The  end. 

On  November  8,  German  representatives,  who  had  been  conducted 
through  the  Allied  lines,  were  presented  with  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 
They  included  evacuation  of  all  occupied  territory,  withdrawal  of  the 
German  army  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  on 
the  right  bank,  the  renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest,  the  surrender  of  vast  supplies  of  war  materials  and  the 
surrender  of  her  fleet.  The  German  delegates  protested  against 
the  severity  of  the  terms  as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  Four- 
teen Points  and  the  terms  indicated  in  the  Allied  note.  But  Germany 
had  reached  the  end  of  her  resources.  Revolution  and  mutiny  at  home 
had  followed  upon  her  military  rout  abroad.  Her  delegates  had  no 
choice  and  signed  the  armistice  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  specified  in  it  for  its  acceptance.  On  November  11,  at  11 :00 
A.  M.,  the  war  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 

The  veil  had  resolutely  been  drawn  over  German  militarism  and 
autocracy.  The  Peace  Conference  was  now  to  determine  the  new  world 
order  which  was  to  result  from  the  stupendous  sacrifices  of  the  war. 
It  was  to  decide  which  of  the  conflicting  aims  of  the  Allies  would  prevail. 
Obviously,  its  task  would  be  difficult. 
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